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How Shall the Administrator Choose 
His Teachers? 


A discussion of personal trarts that are assets and 
of characteristics that may be labeled habilities in 
men and women who fill the role of teachers 


By PROF. C. O. DAVIS, School of Education, University of Michigan 


sonal qualities of its workmen, and teaching 

is no exception to this law. The most essen- 
tial of these required traits, however, are precisely 
the same as those that should be possessed by any 
person who is to live a rich and balanced life. The 
qualities may be classified under four headings: 
physical, mental, moral and social. 

In the first group perhaps most important are a 
sound body, good posture and carriage, cleanliness, 
a voice that is pleasing and vibrant, abundant en- 
ergy, health giving habits and modishness in dress. 
The schoolroom is no place for the sickly, the list- 
less, the slothful or the slovenly. Teaching demands 
vigor, enthusiasm and good cheer, and these are 
concomitants of a healthy body properly controlled. 


Fine Scholastic Record Is an Asset 


F com calling demands certain unique per- 


Included in the second division of desirable per- 
sonal traits are such qualities as mental alertness 
and responsiveness, broad outlooks upon numerous 
fields of knowledge and of life, a mastery of the 
subject matter to be taught, an intellectual curi- 
osity that is constantly seeking new and interesting 
applications for the knowledge that is imparted, 
tolerance and the habit of analyzing and evaluating 
data in an objective scientific manner before form- 
ing permanent judgments. In short, the successful 


teacher must ever be a conscientious student, for, 
contrary to some sophomoric utterances, scholar- 
ship counts and counts enormously in most walks 
of the business and professional world. 

Other things being equal the student who has 
made a fine scholastic record in high school and 
college is preferred above his fellows when selec- 
tions for responsible positions are being made. 
Thus, for a teacher, the Phi Beta Kappa key, the 
Sigma Psi triangle, the emblems of Pi Lambda 
Theta and Phi Delta Kappa are worth seeking and 
worth preserving. If these insignia cannot be won, 
then certainly as close an approximation as possi- 
ble to the standards of scholarship represented by 
them should be sought. To-day the supply of cer- 
tificated teachers is frequently much larger than 
the demand for their services. Consequently can- 
didates who are only average in their general qual- 
ifications are finding it increasingly difficult to 
secure recognition from employing agents, while 
the person who is notably below average is not de- 
sired at all. Moreover, it now appears certain that 
the day has dawned when the ability and training 
represented by the Master’s degree is to be the sine 
qua non for admission to the high school faculties 
of the more progressive school systems. 

The third group of personal qualities demanded 
of teachers concerns such traits as self-confidence, 
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self-control, self-respect, force, initiative, integ- 
rity, balanced temperament and ability to carry 
responsibilities. Indeed, from the earliest begin- 
nings of civilization the development of ethical 
character has been the first ultimate objective of 
education. As a potent means to this end, the living 
example of the teacher has been paramount. So 
to-day no person who is notably lacking in the pri- 
mary qualities of a moral being can hope to gain 
consideration as a teacher. For the high school age 
is an age of hero worship and whether the teacher 
desires it or not his influence in shaping the ideals 
of manhood and womanhood for the youths under 
his tuition will be powerful. Moreover, merely 
from the standpoint of instructional efficiency 
moral qualities of many sorts are constantly 
needed, since these give rise in turn to such quasi 
moral qualities as good humor, tact and patience— 
traits that are daily required in every classroom. 


A Winning Personality Is Essential 


The fourth group of personal qualities needed by 
a teacher may be classified as social. They include 
such traits as sympathy and friendliness to pupils, 
cooperation with associates, loyalty to superiors, 
interest in community problems and activities and 
gracious manners and courteous consideration for 
all persons with whom the teacher may come in 
contact. Some of these qualities no doubt are in- 
herited, most of them, however, are the results of 
environment and training. They are in short the 
finest fruits of a liberal culture, and liberal culture 
in turn is an accretion that comes from a slow un- 
foiding of self through contact from day to day 
with the best that man has felt, and thought and 
done throughout the ages. 

Many attempts have been made to describe the 
perfect teacher. None has of course been wholly 
satisfactory. So much depends on the experience 
and the vision of the speaker or writer. However a 
consideration of some of these formulations is help- 
ful. A few are therefore presented here. 

A year or so ago a class of seventy-six seniors at 
the University of Michigan was asked to list the 
elements that its members deemed characterized 
the successful teachers they had had in school and 
college. The list, with the number of times each 
particular trait was mentioned, was as follows: 


Personal interest in pupils, that is, sympathy and 
friendliness 
Teaching ability—ability to present the subject 


interestingly and to inspire and stimulate... .58 
i chee tae dais peas haha ka 6 eke 48 
Genuine interest and enthusiasm for teaching 

and for the subject taught................. 43 


Neat and attractive in appearance............ 41 
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Masterful knowledge of the subject taught..... 36 
General knowledge or general culture......... 34 
ree 23 
Sociable, human and friendly................ 23 
PE OP IR sg niece i wacccccccscssower 18 
Cheerful and even tempered...:............. 16 
Faith and confidence in pupils................ 15 
SA DRONE MONO OE RTO 6 oo 5 oc co vec eccnccscces 15 
Willingness to help pupils and to cooperate... .. 15 
Fair but exacting in work assigned........... 14 
ED brits eenwedebe o0605 eee 13 
Commanding the respect of pupils............ 13 
Systematic in preparation of the day’s work... .11 
ee ere ee 9 
Force, earnestness, self-confidence............ 9 
Bee to Re es a ees Skule 7 
Ambitions to grow in service................ 7 
DE «euduticedeth head ban deseo 008 ee 6 
EE Si oe deed eds uh bead oad keen weete 6 
ar 6 
Participation in student activities............ 6 
en tue hanes kbkeeweee oaene 5 
ee 3 
woes bee ED eee hee hae 3 
EE Ae Bah ee i oe. nd oan eka 2 
Ability to speak in public... .......cccccccses 2 
oe ui end bob Shae aod as 2 
I hic ital. yh ad 4 are ak caw argc aioe egies 1 
FE a a ee een erm 1 
Possessed of common sense............+++02. 1 


Similarly, some time ago a group of superintend- 
ents and principals of high schools was asked to list 
the most notable defects or causes of failure among 
inexperienced high school teachers. This list of 
items, with the percentages of the group of judges 
mentioning the particular items, is as follows: 


Per 
Cent 
SU OO GINS. nook kc cw wdcdnscewness 48 
Inability to adapt themselves to school and class- 
I 68 eh aa ecb uk er edadvaatbeee nes 42 
SEY Oe TDs 6.6 bb bdo 50408 0s dened eded 40 
Use of college methods with immature boys and 
DR tics acetate tei ect e pee cee ewe eh ae 38 
Overestimation of the ability of the pupils..... 32 
Too much given to lecturing................. 25 
EEE OO Lk, Ue, ae ce Pee 24 
Lack of knowledge of adolescence............. 20 
Do not study their jobs sufficiently............ 18 
Too many outside interests..............225- 15 
Do not take their work seriously enough....... 14 
Failure to get the pupils’ point of view......... 12 
Failure to relate classroom work to out-of-school 
SE oo BA a Riots Medi eke baeee eee 8 


Disloyalty to fellow teachers and to superiors in 
rank 
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In like manner the most noticeable defects of 
college graduates who become teachers was listed 


by the same group of critics as follows: 
Per 


ent 

Failure to adjust their work to the ability of the 
immature pupils 
Ignorance of the art of teaching.............. 52 
Use of college methods with high school pupils. .48 
Attempt to allow college freedom in discipline. .40 


or) 
LY) 


SO COC OO BECP OE O46. 6 2 oO 6 e-E 6:4 


Egotistical, do not take suggestions kindly..... 35 
Do not take their work seriously enough....... 24 
Lack of systematic and well organized plans... .18 
ey Ye ren eee er ee re a 12 
Tend to isolate the theoretical work........... 8 
Do not give sufficient encouragement to the 
WN II 6 6 bo 0 600004 Heese een eres 4 


A picture of a good teacher may be had by noting 
the items found on the teachers’ efficiency rating 
forms kept by certain school administrators. The 
following are the copies of two such forms, one 
from Norfolk, Va., and the other from Warren, 
Pa.: 


Teachers’ Efficiency. Rating Form—Norfolk, Va. 


General appearance 


Health 
Voice 
Tact 
Self-control 
Personal Enthusiasm 
and Executive ability 
Professional Academic preparation 
Equipment Professional preparation 
Teaching skill 
Use of English 
Understanding of children 
Ability to judge educational values 
Choice of subject matter 
; Organization of subject matter 
Technique ad aa 
of Skill in motivating work 
Teaching Skill in stimulating thought 
Attention to individual needs 
Daily preparation 
Care of light, heat and ventilation 
Neatness of room 
School Care of routine 
Management Ability to inspire and win pupils 
Discipline 
Skill in habit formation 
Cooperation Cooperation and loyalty 
ani Willingness to receive suggestions 
Weutnidieees Ability to secure the confidence 
and cooperation of parents 
Growth 


Professional interest and growth 
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Attention and response of class 
Growth of pupils in subject matter 
General development of pupils 
Moral influence 


Results 


Teachers’ Efficiency Rating Form—Warren, Pa. 


Knowledge of subject matter 
Evidence of preparation 

Use of English 

Clearness of aim 

Skill in presentation 

Care in assignment of work 
Participation and interest of class 


Instruction 


Control of group 

Development of pupil self-control 
Character building 

Effect on attendance of pupil 


Discipline 


Regularity of attendance and 
punctuality 

Social service 

Care of physical welfare of child 

Cooperation 

Professional growth 


Professional 
Attitude 


General appearance 
Initiative and leadership 
Health 

Self-control 
Understanding of child life 
Use of voice 


Personal 
Attributes 


Accuracy and promptness of re- 
ports and records 
Classroom administration 


Routine 


Recently Pres. E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, portrayed the good teacher in these 
words: “The good teacher knows his subject and 
believes profoundly in its significance, immediate 
or ultimate, for the enrichment of human life. He 
cares about his students, as thinking, feeling and 
growing individuals and is glad to listen to them 
and to talk to them in the classroom or outside the 
classroom. For their sakes and because of the 
nature of his own mind, he selects his material 
rigorously and orders it effectively. His presenta- 
tion has always some measure of informality, of 
give and take. He is courteous and helpful to all 
but his chief concern is for the stimulation and 
guidance of his ablest students. He is a born 
teacher but he is a made teacher as well—made 
through friendly contacts with colleagues in his 
own college and elsewhere, through deliberate 
study of the art of teaching within his own field, 
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and through the resolute development of all his 
powers.” 

How high school youths themselves judge the 
merits and demerits of their teachers may be seen 
from the following report based on replies made by 
13,825 juniors in the high schools of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The leading items mentioned, together 
with the percentage of pupils making them in 
each case, are: 


Elements of Strength (Ten Most Frequent Items) 


Per 

Cent 

Capability or knowledge of the subject........ 18 
a ee re eee 13 
ee a Eee seek A a ek ae ok oe Rk 12 
Good nature, humor, kindness................ 10 
ce theka teehceeeeeeed ve 8 
EEE ET COREE TO CTT Te 8 
A ee ee eee ree 7 
FEO LETTE T ET LOTTE 7 
Sc. be ehbshesds sabaedawsiebeek sad 6 
i ates he ek ee CO see cee ee 8 a 5 


Elements of Weakness (Fifteen Most Frequently 


Mentioned ) 
Failure to explain and make clear............. 18 
OE ePPPCCeee CL CECT Tree Cer 12 
ER Te ee te ee ere 10 
Being uninteresting and uninterested......... 8 
re yee Pe ree ee ee ee 8 
at dy wales 5 weld wee's Tee 
Nervousness and lack of “pep”............... 7 
re en Ihe wi cntad date nlaeew tee 6 
ES ee eo ee 6 
ee 4 
ae 3 
EEE TCT TT eC POPE TT 3 
i elite d caGl eek hea ked keene bbe bas 3 
Ee ee a ee oe ee Pa ee eee 2 
GaN io. Ga sid eles 66 enn On eae 2 


In May, 1913, C. T. Work, principal, Union Poly- 
technic High School, Venice, Calif., acting on or- 
ders of the board of education sent the following 
letter to all who were directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in becoming teachers in this school. The 
letter reads: 


To Those Who Would Teach in the Venice Union 
Polytechnic High School: 

By way of suggestion and as a guide to future 
action you will permit us to mention items that we 
believe should characterize the men and women 
who undertake to assist in conducting and build- 
ing up our school. 

1. In the character and disposition of teachers, 
we believe the following indicated elements are of 
especial importance. Teachers should have: 

High ideals of life and character. 
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Exemplary life habits, consistent with the high- 
est ideals and the teaching profession, holding 
themselves above all suspicion and all questionable 
actions. 

Faith, “the substance of things hoped for, the 
— of things not seen,” in self, in others, in 

70d. 

Optimism in all things. Learning comes by hope 
and hope by a cheerful spirit; those who lack this 
cannot teach successfully. 

Good health and energy, which should be ap- 
plied primarily to the work of the school and not 
to outside interests that sap vitality. Personal 
neatness and due observance of the social pro- 
prieties in school as well as out of school. 

Candor and sincerity; frankness and good na- 
ture in discussing differences with fellow workers 
or those in authority, when diverse opinions exist. 

Loyalty to the school, to fellow teachers, to su- 
periors in authority, to the community; faithful- 
ness and cheerfulness in carrying out regulations, 
rulings and suggestions; freedom from unneces- 
sary, unjust or malicious criticism of pupils, 
school, teachers, parents, officials or the commu- 
nity, as well as freedom from flattery, partiality, 
jealousy, nervousness, pettishness, pessimism and 
other undesirable traits. 

Public spirit which feels a freedom and willing- 
ness to take part in community interests but which 
refrains from inexpedient and pernicious political 
activity; a willingness and purpose to reside in 
the community, thus assuring closer contact with 
conditions and securing the confidence that comes 
from acquaintanceship. Teaching is a social voca- 
tion, a community service, and not a selfish pas- 
time. 

Democratic social spirit and activity, especially 
as these qualities are manifest in cultivating ac- 
quaintance with parents, in entering into the social 
life of the school and in encouraging and directing 
pupils in the best social enjoyments. 

Willingness to assist in all approved extra- 
school efforts that may be undertaken by the 
school, in which the services of the teachers are 
needed. 

A self-sacrificing spirit, ready to give of self 
to benefit pupils and to serve the school. 

Quietness and persistence in working. Patient 
perseverance is one of the largest assets of the 
successful teacher. 

2. Professional ability and method require spe- 
cial attention and active cultivation. Among the 
important items in this connection are: 

A definite, clear-cut, thorough and special knowl- 
edge of the subject to be taught; a definite aim 
and plan for each lesson. 

Ambition to grow and to keep abreast of the 
times. The only way whereby a teacher may be- 
come and remain bigger than the work in hand is 
to grow as that work advances. We have no place 
for teachers who know everything and have noth- 
ing to learn; they must be energetic and growing; 
they must make use of experience, teachers’ meet- 
ings and professional literature. 

Adaptability to the conditions and aims of the 
school. A polytechnic high school, while having a 
wholesome regard for traditions and textbooks, 
must rise above them and go ahead of them. New 
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conditions require more frequent and perhaps 
more radical readjustments of the workers than 
do old established orders. Teachers must respond 
to the plans, purposes and spirit of the new order. 

The spirit of cooperation with others, especially 
in new movements that may be undertaken for 
the good of the school; willingness to take part in 
public programs and general exercises, as oppor- 
tunity and the good of the cause may demand. 

Willingness to correlate work with that of other 
teachers and departments, and with the home life 
of pupils, in practical ways; ability in giving prac- 
tical points to each lesson. In the application of 
theories to present interests is found the essence 
of vital thinking. Pupils should also be encour- 
aged in outside applications, in in'tiative, individ- 
uality, originality. 

Teaching power; ability to conduct recitations; 
skill in organizing and presenting work in a sys- 
tematic manner, in natural relations, in simple 
terms and, when possible, by visual and manual 
means, as by outlines, diagrams, experiments, con- 
crete examples. Most pupils are visual minded. 
“We learn to do by doing.” Much depends upon 
the teacher’s faculty for system, organization and 
realistic presentation. 

Discernment in judging human nature in gen- 
eral and individual cases in particular, both for 
disciplinary and educational ends. 

Tact and diplomacy in dealing with others. 
Human beings are not all alike, and different 
means and measures may be needed in handling 
different cases—yet all without partiality. 

Constructive power in character building, 
through daily work and by precept and example. 
Character development in the pupil is a first con- 
sideration; conformity to artificial standards of 
learning comes second. 

Power to lead pupils to work in the right spirit. 
to inspire them to work hard and unceasingly 
within reasonable limits. Example counts here. 

Ability to make fits where there are misfits— 
in classification of pupils, in the selection of sub- 
ject matter to suit classes and individual cases. 
The teacher must often sacrifice forms, patterns, 
precedent and traditions for the benefit of the 
pupil. This school is not a machine; it is a living, 
growing organism. 

We believe and expect that teachers in this 
school should possess in large degree the good 
qualities indicated above, and that they will con- 
tinue to develop along these lines as they do their 
work. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Supplying the Demand 


Although the standards required of teachers 
are constantly being advanced there will always 
be opportunities for placement of the well pre- 
pared novices. Death inevitably thins the ranks 
of those who are in service; the desire to change 
one’s calling adds to the inroads on the teacher 
personnel annually, while the ceaselessly expand- 
ing reaches of educational agencies of all sorts 
make the demand for new teachers greater and 
greater. 
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To-day according to recent reports from the 
U. S. Office of Education there are about 22,000 
public secondary schools in the United States, en- 
rolling approximately 4,000,000 pupils and min- 
istered to by nearly 175,000 teachers. If we add 
to these figures those pertaining to the nonpublic 
secondary schools (the parochial, private, military 
and teacher training schools) the totals are im- 
pressive indeed. 


The Opportunities in Junior High Schools 


It is appropriate here, too, to call especial atten- 
tion to the opportunities that are opening for 
teachers in the rapidly developing junior high 
schools. Formerly many of these schools did not 
employ college trained teachers. Such, however, 
is no longer the case. Consequently, university 
students of the right temperament and training 
will find in these newer units pleasant and profit- 
able fields for the exercise of their talents. 

The specific kinds of tests that the University 
of Michigan sets up for its teachers in training 
are given in the annual announcement of the 
school of education and need not be repeated here. 
It is pertinent to urge all candidates to think well 
about the combinations of subjects that they ex- 
pect to offer as majors and minors when they come 
to apply for teaching positions. Rarely can the 
beginning teacher hope to be assigned to a teach- 
ing place in which he will teach in only one field 
of learning. The likelihood is that he will be asked 
to offer courses in two or even three lines of in- 
struction. Experience shows that there are usu- 
ally more teachers of English and history available 
than there are places to be filled. On the other 
hand there are often not enough candidates for 
most of the newer subjects, such as commercial 
courses, auditorium direction, speech, art, music, 
manual training and physical education, coupled 
with one or more academic teaching subjects. 
Further, there are certain combinations of sub- 
jects that are not the wisest. Among these are two 
modern languages without a good background of 
Latin or some other major subject to balance the 
program; sociology and economics, without ade- 
quate training in the foundational subject, history ; 
psychology and education, without the training 
needed in some more common high school teach- 
ing subject; and, as suggested, athletic coaching 
without training that will permit also the teach- 
ing of an academic major or minor. 

The rewards of the teaching profession are 
therefore varied, compelling and satisfying for 
those who are equipped by nature and training to 
attain them. Persons not so equipped can scarcely 
expect to realize them and should not make the 
futile effort to do so. 
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Recent Books That Deal With School 


Superintendents Problems 


This brief review of recent literature on 
state school administration indicates that 
the field is marked by rapid expansion 


By WILLIAM G. CARR, Research Division, National Education Association 


tration as we know it to-day was nonexistent. 

There were available only a few scattered 
articles dealing with special phases of the subject, 
a body of statistics accumulated in the annual re- 
ports of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
the reports of the chief state school officers, chiefly 
statistical and primarily local in interest, and a 
few scattered pioneer studies, forerunners of the 
modern objective type. 

In 1910 the first general textbooks on state 
school administration' were yet seventeen years 
in the future. Swift was preparing his basic study 
of state permanent school funds,? and Cubber- 
ley’s pioneer analysis of methods used in the ap- 
portionment of school funds* was only five years 
old. The latter author’s championship of a larger 
unit of school administration was yet largely in 
the future and his classic Osceola School Code‘ 
was not to appear for eleven years. 


ik 1910 the literature of state school adminis- 


Some Early Studies 


The most important study of the rural school 
administrative situation was to be found in a 
publication of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture.© In the field of certification, Cubberley’s 
study® for the National Society for the Study of 
Education had just appeared and Updegraff was 
preparing a basic summary of certification regu- 
lations for the U. S. Office of Education.’ The 
present extensive literature on state teacher re- 
tirement systems was unknown, although the 
National Education Association passed resolu- 
tions on this topic as early as 1891. So one might 
examine in turn the literature of each of the other 
branches of state school administration and find 
that practically all of the recognized material in 
this field postdates the year 1910. 

The purpose of this article is to name and to 
describe briefly some of the major contributions 


to the literature on state school administration 
that have been published from 1926 through 1930. 
In order to do so conveniently it is necessary to 
classify the material to be reviewed, under six 
groups: (1) general works; (2) state school 
finance; (3) state control of teachers’ salaries, 
tenure, retirement and certification; (4) organi- 
zation of state departments of education; (5) 
state control of textbooks, and (6) state legisla- 
tion creating local administrative units. It is 
recognized that many important problems are not 
covered in the foregoing list. State relationships 
to school buildings, to the preparation of teachers, 
to child labor and to higher education are other 
important phases of state school administration 
that might have been included. However, the con- 
nection between the state educational department 
and these fields is usually less direct. Furthermore, 
the limitations of a brief article must justify 
many omissions. For these reasons attention will 
be concentrated on the six fields listed. As a 
further necessary limit to the scope of the article, 
material published in periodicals is excluded from 
consideration as are studies limited in scope to 
one particular state. As a general rule, also, only 
books that are wholly devoted to the topic under 
consideration have been included.*® 


Government Publishes Valuable Data 


There is a growing demand for accurate in- 
formation concerning state school problems and 
practices. In particular, there is need for reliable 
and up-to-date information concerning state school 
statistics and school legislation. For statistical 
information about state educational administra- 
tion the most complete single source is the biennial 
compilation published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation.’ Information concerning state school legis- 
lation is available in two groups of publications. 
The research division of the National Education 
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Association publishes in December of each year a 
brief digest of the important legislation enacted 
during that year.'®° The U. S. Office of Education 
publishes a more comprehensive survey of legisla- 
tion affecting schools every two years." 

The growing interest in state school administra- 
tion is reflected in the publication of two general 
textbooks. Cook’s “Federal and State School Ad- 
ministration” appeared in 1927 as did Cubberley’s 
“State School Administration.” Both of these 
books are designed primarily for class work al- 
though they are also useful as reference volumes. 
Cook’s treatment is the briefer of the two and 
covers a narrower range of topics. Both volumes 
deal also with Federal educational relations, the 
former devoting a larger proportion of space to 
this topic than the latter. 

Another important group of general works are 
the state school surveys. It is outside the scope 
of this article to list these, but they nevertheless 
constitute a valuable element in the literature of 
state school administration. The outstanding rec- 
ommendations of these surveys have been classi- 
fied and brought together in usable form in a 
recent research bulletin of the National Education 
Association.'? 


Studying State School Finances 


The most comprehensive recent collection of 
facts about state school finance is that prepared 
by Swift and Zimmerman and published by the 
U. S. Office of Education.’* This study shows for 
each of the forty-eight states what taxes are levied 
for schools, in what funds these taxes are placed, 
and how these funds are apportioned to the local 
districts. It does not include Federal funds, local 
taxes or taxes for higher education; otherwise it 
is a complete compendium of state school finance 
as organized in the United States in 1926. A 
general treatise on state and Federal policies in 
school finance will be published in the near 
future." 

Turning to more specialized studies in state 
school finance, it is useful to note two major fields, 
revenue and apportionment. A major contribu- 
tion in the former field is that of Morrison, whose 
“School Revenue” was published in 1930. This 
book emphasizes the position of the school as an 
organic part of the state’s fiscal problem and 
points out the relationship of school support to the 
total economic situation. The central thesis of the 
study is stated thus: “Particularly in a democ- 
racy, in which both school attendance and the 
means of supporting schools are primarily eco- 
nomic in import, the development of schools is 
determined by the existing economic conditions 
and, in turn, prosperity in the economic sense is 
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intimately tied up with the effectiveness of the 
school system.’’?® 

A much briefer study of the school revenue 
question was published in 1930 by the National 
Education Association.’® This discusses the various 
types of taxes and comments on the need for new 
methods of taxation. This study is the first of a 
series now in preparation, which will present the 
salient aspects of taxation with special reference 
to the support of public education. 

In the field of apportionment the recent writings 
of Mort are important. His views of the basic 
principles governing the apportionment of state 
school funds and the technique for applying such 
principles are given in his “State Support for 
Public Schools.’'? Mort’s central thesis may be 
summarized in the statement that a minimum edu- 
cational offering should be available to every child 
in the state and that the system of state aid 
should make the provision of this offering possible 
without an unreasonable tax levy in any district. 
The techniques devised for accomplishing this 
objective have been applied to the financing of 
schools in a number of states. 

A few special studies closely related to the 
problems of financial ability to support education 
and state aid should be mentioned. Norton’s study 
of the financial ability of the states to support 
education shows that some states are five or six 
times as able to meet their educational obligations 
as others.’* Baldwin has summarized the provi- 
sions of the several states governing financial aid 
to rural schools.’® Burns,” Johns”? and Harry” 
have proposed refinements in equalization pro- 
cedures to allow for the cost of transportation and 
for variations in the cost of living. Neulen has 
studied the effect of state aid for special projects 
in the schools and has reached the conclusion that 
such special subsidies are relatively ineffective.** 
Yakel has studied state legal control of public 
school financial administration and has proposed 
a series of principles to guide state legislation in 
this field.** 


Teacher Personnel Problems 


In reviewing the literature on state teacher 
personnel problems attention will be directed to 
recent contributions on those aspects of state 
school administration and legislation that directly 
affect the teacher: state salary schedules, tenure, 
retirement and certification. The most recent and 
comprehensive study of state salary regulation is 
that published in 1929 by the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association.» Such a study was badly needed 
since no other had been reported for more than 
twenty years. 

The administration of teacher tenure has been 
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discussed by two reports of the tenure committee 
of one hundred of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The last two reports, 1926 and 1928, 
develop fundamental principles of tenure legisla- 
tion, review recent literature in the field and quote 
opinions of educators and others on important 
issues.*° Two important special studies in this 
field have been published by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In 1927 appeared Ander- 
son’s study of the legal phases of the teacher’s 
status from which a statement of the optimum 
legal position was derived.?’ The following year 
a study of judicial decisions bearing on teachers’ 
contracts appeared.** This study emphasized that 
teachers employed in states with tenure laws may 
be removed from office for good cause and in the 
manner prescribed by the statutes. 


What Studies Show on Retirement Systems 


In the field of retirement, the outstanding pub- 
lications are those of the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Council of Teachers’ 
Retirement Systems and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The Carnegie Foundation has for years given 
attention to the problems of teacher retirement. 
The twenty-second and twenty-fourth annual re- 
ports of the president and of the treasurer of the 
foundation, in particular, contain much valuable 
material.”® A special bulletin on the social phil- 
osophy of pensions was published in 1930.*°° This 
reviews the social and economic principles basic 
to sound pension systems and examines a number 
of existing pension systems in the light of these 
principles. In particular, the bulletin favors joint 
contributory retirement systems rather than those 
in which the total cost is met from public funds. 

The National Council of Teachers’ Retirement 
Systems is an organization of the officers of exist- 
ing teacher retirement systems, local and state. 
Annual meetings are held in February. The pub- 
lished proceedings deal with a wide range of 
practical and theoretical problems connected with 
the operation of retirement systems.*! 

The National Education Association, through 
its committees on retirement allowances and the 
research division, has published a series of im- 
portant reports in this field. These are first pub- 
lished in limited editions as committee reports and 
then revised and republished as research bulletins 
of the association. Three such bulletins have ap- 
peared within the period covered by this article.*? 
These deal with the fundamental principles of 
retirement systems, analyses of retirement laws 
and reports of new or proposed retirement leg's- 
lation. 

Another important publication in this field that 
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falls within the period covered by this article is 
Palmer’s “Pension Systems for Public School 
Teachers.”’** This is primarily a historical investi- 
gation of growth trends in retirement systems and 
of criteria to be used in evaluating them. 

Few comprehensive studies of teacher certifi- 
cation have appeared recently, although there have 
been a number of statewide investigations of the 
subject. The most thorough study of the status of 
certification in the United States is that published 
as a bulletin by the Federal Office of Education.** 
This study shows in detail the names and the va- 
lidity of, and the requirements for, teaching cer- 
tificates in the various states. Unfortunately it is 
now somewhat out of date, especially in view of 
the rapid changes that are occurring in certifica- 
tion practice. The study has been brought more 
nearly up to date in a few respects by Cocking 
and Peyton.*® 

The research division of the National Education 
Association has prepared a study of staffs and of 
salaries paid in state departments of education in 
1930. This was published early in 1931. Several 
major studies have been reported in this field since 
1926. Schrammel investigated relationships be- 
tween school efficiency and state department or- 
ganization and staff.*° His investigation showed 
the advantages of a professional staff under the 
leadership of a state superintendent appointed by 
an elected state board of education. 


Conditions Five Years Ago 


More recently published but with older data is 
a study by Li which undertakes to summarize 
American experience in state school organization 
with a view to applying our experience to the or- 
ganization of public education in China.** The 
studies by Li and Schrammel supplement each 
other and taken together give an excellent sum- 
mary of the status of state educational organiza- 
tion five years ago. A recent questionnaire inves- 
tigation by Sheffer brings certain data concerning 
the state superintendent and the state board of 
education down to 1928.** Closely related to these 
investigations is a study reported in 1927 by 
Counts.*® This is concerned with the social compo- 
sition of city, county, institutional and state boards 
of education. The study includes thirty-nine state 
boards and presents data on such items as the 
term, tenure, age, sex, education and occupation 
of the members. 

A study of state school reports, a special phase 
of the organization of state departments of educa- 
tion, was published at the beginning of the period 
under review.*° 

Laws relating to free textbooks and to the adop- 
tion of texts have recently been compactly sum- 
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marized by Keesecker.‘! His study shows that 
twenty-one states and the District of Columbia 
require that textbooks be provided at public ex- 
pense and that twenty-five states have state adop- 
tion. 

Three studies of various aspects of state text- 
book control, which have been made for single 
states, are of sufficient general importance to de- 
mand mention. The problem of state publication of 
textbooks in California has been carefully exam- 
ined by Davis.‘? His conclusions are decidedly 
adverse to the advocates of state publication. Tid- 
well has published a study of state control of text- 
books with a special reference to Florida.** He 
reviews state practice, develops criteria and pro- 
poses a state textbook law. State publication of 
textbooks has long been a live issue in Mississippi. 
A committee of the state education association has 
published a substantial report on this issue, mak- 
ing recommendations against state printing.** 

The administration of local school systems is 
generally delegated by the state to the local unit 
of control. The actual size and nature of this unit 
are, however, clearly a problem relevant to state 
school administration. The two units most com- 
monly suggested for local school administration 
are the county and the community. The former 
has occupied the center of attention in recent years 
as far as the literature of state school administra- 
tion is concerned. The U. S. Office of Education 
has published a bibliography of 108 titles on the 
subject** and the H. W. Wilson Company has an- 
nounced a volume on this topic in their “Reference 
Shelf Series.”** Most of the recent books on rural 
education also deal with the subject.*’ In addition 
to these general studies Tink has studied the 
county unit with special reference to Florida 
using, however, comparative data from three other 
states.** 

This brief review of the recent literature on 
state school administration points clearly to the 
conclusion that this is a field marked by rapid ex- 
pansion. The near future will doubtless witness 
further advances as the literature of the subject 
keeps pace with the growing professionalizat'on 
of the administration of state school systems. 
Here is a relatively new field of professional edu- 
cational service that will increasingly demand 
leadership of the highest type. 


Some Unsolved Problems 


Problems, difficult and interesting, await ex- 
ploration. How can state school efficiency be meas- 
ured? What is the function of research in state 
school administration? What relationships be- 
tween state and local school officials are most prac- 
tical in operation, sound in theory and effective in 
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results? How can the diverse educational inter- 
ests of a state be coordinated into a single pro- 
gram? How should this program, in turn, be re- 
lated to other phases of state government? How 
can the preparation and placement of teachers in 
the public schools be administered so as to ensure 
enough high grade teachers, without wasting time 
and money in preparing more than are needed? 
How can the various types of private educational 
enterprise be effectively coordinated with each 
other and with the public schools? What relation 
shall the states bear to the Government in the edu- 
cational field? 

These are problems that call for the utmost in 
professional scholarship, skill and insight. The 
writings reviewed have made significant contribu- 
tions to their solution. We may expect that in the 
future the literature of state school administra- 
tion will deal with such problems as these. 
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Pepys Home in England Is Now 
a “Village College” 


Conversion of the home of the Pepys family, 
Cambridgeshire, England, into a “village college” 
has brought forth the following comment by the 
New York Times: 

“From England, the land of rule of thumb and 
little by little, comes one more instance of a truth 
that is beginning to win wide acceptance. By the 
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humdrum process of taxation one may get much 
the same results as by the dramatic methods of 
revolution. Visitors to Soviet Russia are particu- 
larly stirred by the sight of former palaces of the 
czars and the high nobility now turned into hos- 
pitals, rest homes and clubhouses for the work- 
ing class. 

“A similar case, minus revolution, is Imping- 
ton Hall, the sixteenth century Cambridgeshire 
home of the Pepys family, figuring in the cele- 
brated diary of the seventeenth century Samuel. 
Postwar taxation has made this historic house, 
like so many others of the stately homes of Eng- 
land, too expensive to live in. Impington Hall 
having come on the market, it has been purchased 
and presented to the county education authorities 
as a ‘village college’ for the population of the 
vicinity. 

“In the United States taxation has been ex- 
tremely busy of late in providing the people with 
palaces of education, except that here we do not 
buy up and convert ancient manor houses, but 
build new, magnificent schools. The countryside 
has been blossoming with million dollar high 
schools, which are as significant for America as 
its skyscrapers.” 





A University Personnel Bureau 


and What It Is Doing 


The general notion that college students devote 
more time to drinking and unnecessary frivolities 
than to their college work is attributed more to talk 
than to fact, says Dr. Henry Beaumont, executive 
secretary, personnel bureau, University of Ken- 
tucky, who is in close touch with the students. 

The contacts that have been established by Doc- 
tor Beaumont through the personnel bureau have 
enabled him to understand and solve many prob- 
lems of present day college students. 

The personnel work as conducted by Doctor 
Beaumont consists of vocational guidance activi- 
ties, such as establishing contacts with nationally 
known firms and corporations, seeking graduates 
of the university who wish to enter the business 
world, and the analysis of the interests of the stu- 
dents in order to assist them in the selection of the 
correct field in which their life work will center. 

“How and under what conditions to study” is 
another of the problems with which Doctor Beau- 
mont has to deal, and he not only advises students 
as to their methods of study, but devises simplified 
methods whereby their work may be made easier. 

The personnel bureau is in fact a mental dispen- 
sary, where the personal, financial and educational 
problems of the students may be taken. 
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Modernizing Educational Methods 
Through Radio Instruction 


radio and sound systems have been applied in 
educational work. The possibilities of radio 
in this field were investigated by a special com- 
mittee of noted educators appointed in 1929 by 


| IS difficult to realize the vast extent to which 


the Secretary of 
the Interior. 
Many interest- 
ing facts were 
disclosed as a re- 
sult of this sur- 
vey. 

It was found 
that out of the 
627 licensed 
broadcasting 
stations in the 
United States, 
seventy-seven 
(12.3 per cent) 
were owned and 
operated by edu- 
cational institu- 
tions. Question- 
naires sent to 
2,000 school su- 
perintendents in 
cities of 2,500 or 
more revealed 
the fact that one- 
third reported 
the installation 
of radio equip- 
ment in 1,690 
school buildings. 
Fifty-three edu- 
cational stations 
reported a 
weekly average 
of eight hours 
on the air, while 


The extent to which sound systems and radio are 
serving the schools 1s emphasized in this article which 
also describes a number of effective installations 


By H. G. CISIN, M.E., New York City 





Dynamic reproducers have been installed in the assembly hall of Central 
High School, Philadelphia. 


280 commercial stations reported a weekly aver- 
age of seven and a half hours devoted to edu- 
cational broadcasting. About 80 colleges, without 
stations, were broadcasting educationally. 

Sixty nonacademic, noncommercial organiza- 


tions of national 
scope, including 
three Federal 
departments, re- 
ported a re- 
peated use of the 
radio for in- 
structional pur- 
poses. The re- 
port of the 
committee also 
pointed out the 
following perti- 
nent facts: The 
Damrosch Music 
Appreciation 
Hour course in 
music is said to 
be reaching 150,- 
000 schools; the 
Columbia Broad- 
casting System 
began on Febru- 
ary 4, 1930, an 
educational pro- 
gram in history, 
literature, music 
and art, pre- 
pared under a 
corps of experts 
headed by Dr. 
William Chand- 
ler Bagley, Co- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity ; Ohio main- 
tains an organ- 
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ized program of school work for one hour every 
school day, supported by the state legislature, 
which has appropriated $20,000 a year for a two- 
hour period. The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for South Dakota reports that the educational 
forces of the state are organized and ready to start 
a state program. 

As an example of the widespread use of radio 
in schools, the city of Nashville, Tenn., reports all 
schools equipped with radio sets, while Cincinnati 
has a school board order requiring all new schools 
to be completely wired for radio and sound sys- 
tems. 

Conspicuous instances of educational work by 
radio, in addition to those already outlined, in- 
clude the California School of the Air, the 
National Youth Radio Conference and the lectures 
of prominent men and noted educators such as 
Joseph R. Lunt (chemistry), Thornton W. Bur- 
gess (nature lore), Ernst R. Clark (travel), H. V. 
Kaltenborn (current events), Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man (religion), Frederic W. Wile (current 
events), David Lawrence (current events), Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd (geography) and Com- 
mander Donald Macmillan (geography). 

In an article of this nature, it is possible to 
give only a sketchy outline of the importance of 
radio in education. Among the subjects that have 
been taught through this new medium are civics, 
art, poetry, geography, geology, current events, 
history, biography, drama, literature, health and 
hygiene, travel, calisthenics, games, agriculture, 
chemistry, languages, arithmetic, music, inter- 
national affairs, architecture, nature study and 
aeronautics. The introduction of television will 
make it possible to add many new subjects that 
can be taught in this way. 

A sound amplifying system is needed in the 
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Speakers have been in- 
stalled in the classrooms 
of the Upper Darby 
Junior High School, Up- 
per Darby, Pa., shown 
in the illustration at the 
left. The lower pic- 
ture shows the central 
control plant of Wash- 
ington Junior High 
School, Duluth, Minn. 


school, in addition to the radio receiver, first to 
give the required amplification and second to per- 
mit any or all classes to listen to any broadcast 
program. The use of an electric phonograph 
permits the most modern methods of instruction 
in languages, in music appreciation and in similar 
courses. The microphone in the principal’s office 
enables him to address some particular class or all 
classes at once, without the necessity of assem- 
bling the pupils in the auditorium. When a special 
event is being staged in the auditorium, the 
microphone there allows the program to be heard 
at other points in the building, so that it is pos- 
sible for pupils not in the auditorium to hear the 
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program from their classrooms. Incidentally, 
sound amplifying and distribution systems pro- 
vide the most rapid and efficient method of con- 
ducting fire drills. These features give a general 
conception of the uses of sound systems in schools. 
More specific information may be obtained from 
the descriptions of particularly interesting and 
noteworthy installations. 

A fortunate feature of the school radio and 
sound system is the fact that it can be installed 
by degrees, in comparatively inexpensive units. 
This flexibility permits schools with limited funds 
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size of the school, the number of classrooms, the 
type of auditorium and other particular require- 
ments. In general, however, it would consist of 
one or more power amplifiers, together with the 
necessary control switches and meters. The ampli- 
fiers are fed from three sources—a radio tuner, 
an electric phonograph or microphones. Loud 
speakers are placed in classrooms, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, cafeterias, playgrounds, halls and 
on athletic fields. Selective switching permits the 
programs to be reproduced at any or all points. 
The installation at the Washington Junior High 





Reproducers have been installed on each side of the stage in Riverside High School, Milwaukee. 


to install a small system, adding to it from time 
to time, without the necessity of discarding any 
of the original equipment. For example, an in- 
expensive installation incorporates a radio tuner, 
an amplifier, a microphone and microphone am- 
plifier and a few dynamic reproducers. More 
speakers can be added whenever possible and 
then, if necessary, an additional amplifier may be 
installed. The radio and microphone may be sup- 
plemented at any time by an electric phonograph. 
Of course if financial considerations are relatively 
not so important, it is a more desirable plan to 
equip the school with a complete and carefully 
engineered sound system. 

Such a system would naturally vary with the 


School, Duluth, Minn., is a typical one. This sound 
system includes a complete double channel radio, 
phonograph and public address system. A master 
panel in the school’s electrical shop carries two 
separate power amplifiers. These are two-stage 
units, utilizing single tubes in the first stage and 
150-type power amplifiers in push-pull in the 
output stage. The same panel also carries a 
microphone amplifier, two impedance adjusting 
transformers, volume monitors and about sixty- 
five switches that control the equipment and the 
programs to the various rooms. Three micro- 
phones are used, one in the principal’s office, one 
in the auditorium and one at the control panel for 
making announcements. A special radio tuner is 
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used for radio reception, while an electric turn- 
table with an electromagnetic pickup is employed 
for reproducing phonograph records. 

The sound distribution system is so arranged 
that two entirely different programs may be sent 
out to different groups of rooms at the same time. 
Announcements regarding either program may 
be made over the microphone. Fifty classrooms 
and shops are arranged for connection to mag- 
netic-type speakers. In the auditorium, which 
seats about 1,500 persons, a dynamic reproducer 
is installed. A similar reproducer is also used in 
the gymnasium. Six miles of wire connect the 
loud speakers in the various rooms to the central 
control panel. Lead shielded multiple conductor 
telephone cable is used for the wiring and as a 
result the system is entirely free from cross talk. 
Shielded microphone leads are used to avoid noise 
pickup. On the roof of the school, a 200-foot 
antenna has been erected on 20-foot steel masts. 
This installation permits the reception of broad- 
casting stations in Minneapolis, Chicago and even 
Cleveland and Cincinnati in the daytime, if con- 
ditions are at all favorable. 

The first successful school sound installation in 
Philadelphia was in the Central High School. The 
accompanying illustration shows the method used 
in this school to mount the dynamic reproducers 
in the large assembly hall. The four speakers are 
suspended from the ceiling, high above the stage 
and give exceptionally successful results. The 
Central High School uses the sound system for 
bringing radio programs of educational interest to 
the pupils and for instruction in public speaking. 
Phonograph records are also reproduced for en- 
tertainment purposes. The amplifier unit is in a 
special room back of the stage. A standard ampli- 
fier is used, with 150-type tubes in push-pull in 
the output. The microphone amplifier and the 
radio tuner are on the same panel with the ampli- 
fier. The electric phonograph turntable is mounted 
on a convenient shelf attached to the panel. 
Although this system is used only in the audi- 
torium at the present time, plans are under way 
to extend it to the rest of the school. 


Effective Installation in New School 


The Upper Darby Junior High School, Upper 
Darby, Pa., is equipped with an interesting and 
effective radio and sound amplifying system. 
Incidentally, this was the first school in the sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia to boast a modern sound 
installation. A powerful single-channel amplifier 
is used, capable of supplying sixty speakers. The 
system is complete in every respect, allowing the 
interchangeable use of phonograph, microphone 
or radio. Fifty-four speakers have been installed 
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in the classrooms and shops. A typical classroom 
is illustrated. The loud speaker may be seen 
directly below the clock. Speakers are similarly 
placed in the shops. In the auditorium two 
dynamic reproducers are used. They are mounted 
on the front auditorium walls. 

This system was tested by Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, provost, University of Pennsylvania, during 
the formal opening and dedication of the school 
and it is considered to be a model of satisfactory 
service and efficiency. 

The Riverside High School, Milwaukee, is 
equipped with a radio and sound amplification 
system operating fifty-five magnetic speakers and 
four dynamic reproducers. The illustration shows 
how two dynamic speakers are used in the audi- 
torium. The speakers are mounted in ornamental 
cabinets and placed on each side of the stage. 

The speech amplification system installed in 
the Schaaf Junior High School, Cleveland, employs 
twenty-seven speakers. The Cretin High School, 
St. Paul, Minn., uses dynamic reproducers in the 
combined auditorium and gymnasium. 

The Sacramento High School, Sacramento, 
Calif., utilizes sound amplification in a unique 
manner. The school, with an enrollment of more 
than 3,000 pupils formerly held assembly three 
times each week, in order to take care of the 
entire student body. Recently four dynamic re- 
producers with horns were installed in the athletic 
field and now a single meeting takes care of the 
weekly assembly. 





Religion No Cause for Teacher’s 
Dismissal in Nebraska 


In response to an inquiry, the attorney general 
of Nebraska, C. A. Sorensen, has advised that a 
school board may not legally dismiss a teacher on 
account of her religion. But, he ruled, it is under 
no legal obligation to employ or reemploy a 
teacher unsatisfactory “because of her religion or 
any other reason or no reason.” 

Even though the teacher’s contract might pro- 
vide in broad terms that the board could dismiss 
a teacher at any time with or without cause, Mr. 
Sorensen held that “if the teacher could show that 
her religion induced her dismissal, she would be 
entitled to the relief authorized by law for wrong- 
ful discharge from employment.” 

“A public school teacher,” he explained, “can- 
not by word, sign, act or garb consciously or un- 
consciously impart her religious creed to the 
pupils. The teacher in the public schools of Ne- 
braska is under an affirmative legal duty to refrain 
from imparting her religion to her pupils.” 
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A New School Within Old Walls 


In the space of three months after the high school building 
at Puyallup, Wash. had burned, a modern structure had 


risen and school was continued without any loss of time 


By HILL, MOCK & MORRISON, Architects, Tacoma, Wash. 


HE Puyallup 
High School 
building, 


construction of a 
new building with- 
in three months, 





upon a site satis- 





Puyallup, Wash., 
was erected in 
1927-28 to replace 
an older building 
that had burned. 
The fire, which oc- 
curred on May 10, 
1927, completely 
gutted the old 
structure and 
placed the district 
under the necessity 
of erecting a new 
building before 
resuming school. 

Fortunately, the 
building and its 
contents were fully 
insured. Fortu- 
nately, also, the 
district had a com- 
plete and up-to- 
date inventory and appraisal of the building and 
its contents, which had been prepared by profes- 
sional appraisers and made possible a quick and 
satisfactory adjustment with the insurance com- 
panies so that reconstruction work could be 
started almost at once. 

The old building had been badly overcrowded 
and was not well adapted for operating the sep- 
arate senior and junior high schools which the 
district had maintained in it for several years. 
Consequently, while the fire caused a material 
increase in the financial burden of the district, out 
of it has come a decided improvement in housing 
facilities for pupils. 

The district embraces Puyallup, a town of about 
7,200 population, situated ten miles southeast of 
Tacoma, and contiguous territory, with a popula- 
tion of approximately 10.000. 

The task that confronted the board was the 





factory enough in 
itself but encum- 
bered by the smoke 
stained and deso- 
late-looking ma- 
sonry skeleton of 
the old building. 

The old building 
was of Colonial de- 
sign and of “ordi- 
nary masonry” 
construction. The 
outside walls were 
of common brick, 
the floor and corri- 
dor partitions on 
the ground floor 
were of concrete, 
and all other parti- 
tions and floors 
were of wood con- 
struction. The fire destroyed the interior wood 
construction of the building, but left the masonry 
walls standing except for some parts of the top 
portion of the brick work which fell when the 
roof frame collapsed. 

The original building was built in 1909 and 
enlarged in 1919, and the rear wall of the original 
part still stood, dividing the space into two parts. 

These walls appeared at first glance to be un- 
suitable for further use because of their apparent 
damage by fire and because the district required 
a building quite different in plan from the old one. 
However, after making a careful survey of their 
condition and preparing several plan studies of 
the new building, the architects concluded that the 
damage was largely superficial and could be 
easily repaired. Minor structural changes, such 
as the regrouping of window openings by remov- 
ing certain brick piers and substituting steel 
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Plans of the first and second floors show the four main units of the new building—the senior high 
school on the right, the junior high school on the left and the auditorium and foyer units in the 
center. 
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The lobby of new con- 
struction, and open- 
ing directly into the 
auditorium unit, cre- 
ates a favorable im- 
both 


visitors and pupils. 


pression on 


Here we see a section 
of the beamed ceiling, 
the ornamental lights 
and the 
troph ies 


cabinet for 
won by the 


pupils. 


columns, made it possible to adapt the existing 
frame to a compact and economical plan. Since 
its use meant a saving of several thousand dollars 
and at least a month’s time in the demolition of 
old walls and the erection of new ones, the board 
promptly decided that that was the sensible plan 
to follow. 

A competent and reliable local contractor was 
employed on a cost plus percentage basis and the 
construction of the first unit of the building was 
begun at once. 

By this procedure the delay that would have 
been necessary in preparing plans and specifica- 
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tions and in obtaining bids was eliminated. The 
main lines of the unit were fixed, of course, by 
the existing walls. Prints were made of the archi- 
tects’ preliminary sketches and the required struc- 
tural data were noted on them. The unit was 
almost ready to roof by the time the working 
drawings were completed, and it was ready for 
occupancy on the day on which school opened, 
September 1. 

This unit provided a sufficient amount of class- 
room space under an arrangement by which 
junior high school classes were conducted in the 
forenoon and those of the senior high school in the 
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Stucco was chosen for the exterior treatment. A view of the gymnasium, below, shows how the walls of the old building 
have been employed in the new structure. 


afternoon. In this way both schools were able to 
carry on until the second unit, which was new 
construction, was completed, and ready to be put 
into service. 

Facilities Provided in Senior High School 


Tue new building is divided by masonry fire 
walls into four units. On the north or left side is 


the senior high school unit. This was the first unit 


to be completed. It contains ten classrooms, 
chemistry and physics laboratories, shorthand, 
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typewriting and bookkeeping rooms, a study hall 
that seats 135 pupils, the principal’s offices, the 
fan and storage rooms and the boys’ locker and 
shower rooms. It was built within the walls of 
the original building. 

The gymnasium and auditorium unit lies in the 
center of the completed building and occupies the 
space that was the addition to the old building. 
The auditorium, which is not yet finished, will be 
above the gymnasium. The gymnasium floor is 50 
feet by 80 feet, with bleachers on all sides having 
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a capacity of about 900 seats. The lowest row of 
seats is at the ground floor level of the old build- 
ing, while the playing floor is 4 feet below this 
level and has a clear height of 20 feet under the 
auditorium floor girders. The auditorium will 
seat 1,500 persons and will have a completely 
equipped stage 24 feet deep. 

The lobby and stair unit is of new construction 
and lies in front (west) of the auditorium unit. 

The junior high school unit is of new construc- 
tion and lies to the right or south of the audi- 
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practice will be necessary when the enrollment 
reaches the capacity of the building. 

Since the manual arts and home economics de- 
partments are housed in separate buildings that 
were not destroyed by the fire, no provision for 
them was necessary. 

The classroom units are of ordinary masonry 
construction, while the auditorium, gymnasium 
and lobby units are of mill or slow burning con- 
struction. The floor and balcony girders and the 
roof trusses are of steel. Stucco was chosen for 
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The gymnasium is on the ground floor, and is separate from yet accessible to both the senior and the junior high schools. 


torium unit. It is similar in size and arrangement 
to the senior high unit, and contains thirteen 
standard classrooms, one physics laboratory, one 
sewing room, a study hall, a girls’ locker and 
shower rooms, the principal’s office and the super- 
intendent’s office. 

By this arrangement of the units, the two 
schools are separated. yet each school adjoins and 
has the use of the gymnasium and auditorium. 
Since the auditorium of the average school is in 
use only a small part of the time, no inconvenience 
is anticipated on this account. and each school 
has available a much larger auditorium than the 
board would have felt justified in building if the 
schools had been housed in separate buildings. An 
additional gymnasium floor for class work and 


the exterior treatment as being the most economi- 
cal means of covering the fire scars and struc- 
tural changes in the old walls. The channeled 
treatment of the lower walls was an inheritance 
from the old walls. The entrances and orna- 
mental coping are of terra cotta. The sloping 
roof of the auditorium is of tile, while all the flat 
roofs are of five-ply felt and asphalt. 

The heating system is an unusual combination 
of three different types of systems. The old build- 
ing contained two fans and a considerable amount 
of cast iron radiation, which were not seriously 
damaged by the fire. These were reconditioned 
and used in the new work. 

The first or senior high school unit has a “split” 
system, using the old direct radiators in the rooms 
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and, for the ventilation system, one of the old 
fans. The auditorium-gymnasium unit has a 
plenum system that uses the other fan and is ar- 
ranged to supply either room, but not both rooms 
at once. The new or junior high unit is heated 
and ventilated by separate ventilating units in 
the rooms, with direct radiation in the offices. The 
toilets of each unit are ventilated by separate pull- 
out fans. 

The boiler plant is in a detached building, and 
supplies all of the buildings on the property. It 
consists of two low pressure steel boilers with oil 
burning equipment. 

The pupil capacity of the new building is ap- 
proximately 1,400, and its volume in cubic feet is 
1,614,231. Its cost, including the estimated cost 
of completing the auditorium, will be $178,616. 
This makes a cost of $199 per pupil, and of 1714 
cents per cubic foot. These costs include an elec- 
tric clock system with program bells, an inter- 
communicating telephone system, a fire alarm 
system, all lighting fixtures, window shades and 
other attached equipment. Particular attention 
was paid to the artificial illumination of the class- 
rooms and study halls, and the minimum light 
intensity of ten foot candles at the working plane 
is provided in these rooms. 

In a district of this size, decided economies in 
first eost of buildings and in operating costs may 
be effected by housing the junior and senior high 
schools in one building as is done at Puyallup. 
Not only in the auditorium and gymnasium, but 
in the manual arts, the home economics and the 
science departments, a considerable duplication of 
equipment is eliminated. In the maintenance and 
operation of the building, also, the combination 
building is more economical than two separate 
build'ngs would be. 





How Sliding and Folding Doors 
Provide Additional Space 


Ninety-nine out of every one hundred school 
buildings cost in excess of the appropriation made 
for their construction. In many states the statu- 
tory limitation is such that it is almost impossible 
to raise sufficient funds by vote and direct levy 
to provide school facilities adequate for the rap- 
idly growing school enrollment. The school archi- 
tect, having a limited appropriation, usually finds 
it necessary to eliminate certain desirable fea- 
tures of the building, and in many cases he must 
omit vitally necessary rooms or reduce depart- 
ments to only the bare necessities in order to build 
at all. 

In order to supply room for certain activities, 
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partitions between rooms are made up of door 
sections hinged together in sections of two, held 
in position when closed by a floor guide, which is 
recessed into the floor and flush with the top of 
the floor, and by hangers supported on ball-bear- 
ing rollers in a metal track, installed to suit the 
architects’ design, with the tracks entirely con- 
cealed in the ceiling beams. The value of this 
method of throwing rooms together can scarcely 
be estimated, since many large gatherings may be 
made possible in small schools where the funds 
available will not finance the installation of a large 
auditorium or gymnasium. By this means two or 
three classrooms can be made into one large room 
with a portable stage at one end. 


The Combined Auditorium and Gymnasium 


Many of the large community consolidated, 
centralized or township high schools are making 
use of a combined auditorium and gymnasium, 
with the gymnasium used as a stage. With this 
arrangement, the entire side of the gymnasium is 
made of folding doors from 15 to 20 feet high, 
approximately 3 feet wide and 214 to 234 inches 
thick to ensure stability. The doors are supported 
on the metal hangers. The track is carried from 
the beam, plate girder or truss which spans the 
opening. The doors run in the floor guide and fold 
in a pocket recessed into the gymnasium wall, 
entirely out of the way, leaving a clear unob- 
structed view of the gymnasium stage floor when 
itis used for games. With this arrangement every 
auditorium seat is given a perfect view of all 
gymnasium activities. Only the heavier ball-bear- 
ing type of roller should be used and the swivel 
which permits the leaves of the doors to turn 
should also be ball-bearing. 

Many schools find it necessary to use the stage 
for school classrooms. The stage may be sky- 
lighted, divided with sliding doors and used for 
art and music rooms. When the stage is needed, 
the doors slide back into pockets at either side of 
the stage arch, leaving the two rooms open for 
stage purposes. 


Making One Room Do the Work of Two 


The inventive genius of the architect will largely 
overcome the inconvenience of having to make one 
room do the work of two or three rooms, by the 
proper detailing of the various materials that 
make up the combinations. Only the highest grade 
door hardware should be used to overcome all 
danger of the doors’ binding, sticking and warp- 
ing. Doors should be heavy and well made and 
properly fitted, floor guides should be straight 
and even and tracks should be level and securely 
hung on adequate supports. 
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A Summary of Current Conditions in 
Junior College Development 


Data based on answers to a questionnaire sent to all 
members of the American Association of Jumor Colleges 
and to similar institutions form the basis of this study 


By LEWIS WILBUR SMITH, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Calif. 


E junior college is the most rapidly devel- 
oping unit in the American educational 
system. It is changing rapidly, both in the 
fundamental conception of its functions and in 
the details of its operation. It is of the greatest 
importance, therefore, to make a continuous study 
of this rapidly growing institution. Older insti- 
tutions also are rapidly changing their institu- 
tional organization, the character of their student 
body and their curriculum set-up, and they need 
the benefit of the experience and data that may be 
secured from contemporary institutions. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges a 
few years ago appointed a research committee 
whose function was to make continuous funda- 
mental studies of the conditions of junior college 
development. Its first objective was to secure a 
subvention of ample proportions, possibly from 
one of the great foundations, to make a nation- 
wide study of the junior college movement and 
incidentally a study of the whole secondary school 
field as it might be related to this upper unit. 
Some progress had been made in the formulation 
of plans for this extended study when, through 
the initiative of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Congress made 
an appropriation for a countrywide investigation 
of secondary education under the auspices of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Questionnaire Method Used 


The secretary of the association, Doak S. Camp- 
bell, in the spring of 1928 sent a questionnaire to 
all the members of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and to any other institutions that 
might be available for such a purpose. These ques- 
tionnaires were turned over to me for tabulation 
and interpretation and a preliminary report was 
made at the annual meeting of the association in 
Dallas, Texas, in November, 1928. I have further 


studied the material and the results of the study 
are presented here. Because independent investi- 
gators over the country have on their own account 
realized the importance of making a study, it has 
seemed desirable in this paper to present a sum- 
mary of some of the results of their studies in 
connection with those developed from the ques- 
tionnaire mentioned. It is thus sought to assemble 
the best and most up-to-date information avail- 
able. Bibliographic references are made to this 
material in the body of the paper. 


How Information Is Organized 


The questionnaire referred to served a twofold 
purpose. First it was used as a basis for granting 
membership in the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The second and most important purpose 
was for the assembling of whatever data might 
prove of value. 

There were 120 responses to the inquiry. Some 
of the replies were obviously inaccurate and were 
not usable. In other cases certain questions were 
answered unsatisfactorily and the replies had to 
be eliminated from the study. The result is that 
the number of responses tabulated is not uni- 
form. Some of the items concern a relatively small 
number of schools. While such a small number is 
not sufficient to set up a guiding principle for the 
item in question, nevertheless it is significant in- 
formation that will prove valuable to adrhinistra- 
tors who study it. 

It is apparent that the number involved and 
certain other questions indicate definite trends in 
junior college development. The information re- 
turned on this set of blanks is organized in five 
general divisions: (1) the size and growth of 
junior colleges; (2) the teaching staff; (3) the 
curriculum; (4) specialized equipment, and (5) 
finances. 

The information contained in the questionnaires 
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that were returned showed the junior colleges to 
be divided into three main groups: those sup- 
ported by public funds, those supported by private 
funds and those supported by both private and 
public funds. 

The division was made on the following basis: 

Junior colleges were listed as public, or sup- 
ported by public funds, when (a) they were sup- 
ported exclusively by income from the city, the 
state or the Government; (b) they were supported 
by income from the city, the state or the Govern- 
ment, augmented by tuition or fees paid by the 
students. 

Junior colleges were listed as private, or sup- 
ported by private funds, when there was no ap- 
parent income from the city, the state or the 
Government, but when they were supported (a) 
exclusively by income from tuition or fees paid by 
the students; (b) exclusively by income from 
church or private donations; (c) by income from 
church or private donations augmented by tuition 
or fees paid by the students. 

Junior colleges were listed as supported by both 
private and public funds when they were shown 
to be supported by income from both the city, the 
state or the Government and grants from churches 
or church educational societies. This income was 
augmented by tuition or fees paid by the students 
in the case of each of the three institutions so 
classified. 


How Junior Colleges Are Classified 


Each of the main groups was then further 
divided into two subdivisions, (1) independent 
junior colleges and (2) junior colleges operating 
jointly with high schools. 

Junior colleges were listed as independent when 
it appeared that the institution was entirely sepa- 
rate from any high school or when the junior 
college teaching staff taught junior college courses 
exclusively. Junior colleges were listed as oper- 
ating jointly with high schools when either a part 


TABLE I—JUNIOR COLLEGES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SUPPORT AND ENROLLMENT 





Number of Public 


Enrollment Junior Colleges 


Number of Private 
Junior Colleges 
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or all of the faculty taught both junior college and 
high school classes. 

In Table I is set forth information obtained 
from the questionnaires classified according to 
support of and enrollment in junior colleges. The 
left column classifies the institutions on the basis 
of the size as shown by enrollments. It will be no- 
ticed from this tabulation that a large number of 
the junior colleges in this list are still relatively 
small, the enrollments ranging from 99 to 200. 


What Whitney’s Study Shows 


Other studies on this topic are more complete 
and valuable than that derived from the question- 
naire in the present study. I refer particularly to 
that made by Whitney’ in 1928. Whitney’s infor- 
mation was taken from thirty-nine states, the 
District of Columbia and the Philippine Islands. 
He found that the public junior colleges have the 
greatest range from less than 25 to 2,883 students. 
Q3-174, median 108, Q1-159, interquartile range 
58. Private junior colleges: the range is from 
below 24 to 525. Q3-107, median 62, Q1-32, inter- 
quartile range 38. Both public and private junior 
colleges together: Q3-133, median 76, Q1-40, in- 
terquartile range 46. The total number of public 
junior colleges was 146 or 38 per cent. The total 
number of private junior colleges constitutes 236, 
or 62 percent. The total was 382. 

It should be noted in this connection that most 
writers have a slightly different method of classi- 
fying junior colleges. Whitney lists two main 
types of junior colleges: (1) those that are a part 
of the local public school system; (2) state sup- 
ported junior colleges. In addition to this he lists 
four types of private junior colleges: church, pri- 
vate venture, Y. M. C. A. and P. E. O. He found 
165 church junior colleges, which is 69.9 per cent 
of the total; 66 private venture colleges, 28 per 





1Whitney, F. L., The Junior College in America, Colorado Teachers 
College Education Series, No. 5, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
1928. 


Total Number of 
Junior Colleges in 
All Three Classes 





Number Su P ported by 
Both Private and 
Public Funds 


1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 -_ 

None 7 0 4 0 2 0 13* 0 
99 or less 11 11 32 33 0 2 43 46 
100 to 199 8 12 15 18 0 0 23 30 
200 to 299 4 3 9 6 1 1 14 10 
300 to 399 0 3 1 3 0 0 1 6 
400 to 499 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 

500 to 999 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 | 
| 1,000 or more 2 2 0 1 0 0 2 3 
Totals 33 33 61 61 3 3 97 97 


*It is to be noted that 13 of the above junior colleges began their work in 1927-28. This accounts for the number 13 as having no enroll- | 
| 


ment during the year 1926-27. 
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TABLE II—AVERAGE SALARIES PAID TO PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS IN SIX SPECIFIC 





| Colleges, Offering the Two- 


Year Course 





Course 


DEPARTMENTS 
one a RS aaa 
’ . . 5 Average Salaries in Seven- 
fomreae, geet al eae teen Junior Colleges Operat- | 
a ee, Oe ing Jointly With High Schools _| 
and Offering the Two-Year | 
| 





Average Average 

| Department Salary Range Salary Range 

| — ————EE quieniitiin ieee = — — — —E 

| English $2,375 $1,800-3,000 $2,035 $1,020-3,500 | 

| Modern language 2,580 1,800-4,000 2,030 1,485-2,600 | 

| History 2,400 2,000-2,800 2,170 1,655-3,700 | 

| Mathematics 2,400 2,000-2,700 2,270 1,575-3,500 

| Chemistry 2,460 2,100-2,800 2,196 1,655-3,050 
Education 2,960 2,000-3,500 2,558 2,025-4,000 


_ General average salary, regardless of department: in six independent public junior colleges, $2,570 per instructor ; 
in junior colleges operating jointly with high schools, $2,533 per instructor. 


cent of the total; 4 Y. M. C. A., or 1.7 per cent, 
and 1 P. E. O. junior college. 

The most significant figures recently prepared 
concerning type, size and growth of junior colleges 
are those compiled by Koos' in 1928. The two 
sources of his material in this survey are two 
studies, the first his monumental study of 1922, 
which is the classic in this field, and the other a 
survey of growth made during 1927. In the 1927 
study inquiries were sent to state departments of 
education, state universities and the junior col- 
leges already on the author’s lists. He has pre- 
sented this material in the table which follows: 


-_ = seitemnenmninomatieestinemines —._ —__—_—__ 


Meas- Public J.C. 


ures 1922 1927 


State J.C. 
1922 1927 


Private J.C. All J.C. 
1922 1927 1922 1927 


Ql 39 49 28 «73 28 36 28 «41 
2 60 103 78 101 44 170 47 80 | 
Q3 151 194 195 164 72 116 85 138 | 
Av. 145 188 156 157 61 90 89 125 


— a ———we 


In this tabulation the phenomenal development 
of junior colleges in the last few years, in this 
case five years, is dramatically set forth. The 
significant features of this tabulation are appar- 
ent, but it is interesting to note that there is a 
movement upward all along the line in the five- 
year period. This rapid increase is more com- 
pletely shown in Koos’ second table shown below: 


Schools Students 

Type Per Per 

or No.in No.in Cent No.in No.in Cent 
Unit 1922 1927 Increase 1922 1927 Increase | 
| 

Public 46 105 128 5,163 16,3882 217 

State 24 31 29 3,276 3,163 15 

| Private 137 189 388 7,682 15,485 102 
| All types 207 325 57 16,121 35,630 121 


— — a ——ee | 


t — - - — — — 


1Koos, L. V., Recent Growth of the Junior College, School Review, 
April 20, 1928, vol. 36, pp. 256-266. 





In this tabulation it will be noticed that the 
increase in public junior college enrollment 
started in 1922 with 5,163 and mounted in 1927 to 
16,382, an increase of 217 per cent. Enrollment in 
private junior colleges showed a similar, although 
not so large increase. It is interesting that the 
number of public junior colleges increased in this 
period from 46 to 105, an increase of 128 per cent, 
while private junior colleges increased from 137 
to 189, an increase of 38 per cent. 

Many new junior colleges are being organized 
in all parts of the country, and one of the first 
questions raised by governing boards with refer- 
ence to the inauguration of this new educational 
enterprise is the proper size of the teaching load 
to be assigned to the new faculty. Other junior 
colleges are in the early stages of their growth, 
and the same question is pertinent for them. In 
fact all junior colleges are constantly changing 
their practice in this respect. The data assembled 
relative to this matter show that the ratio of 
teachers to students ranges from 10 to 30, with 
the central tendency at 21. There are a great 
number of public junior colleges operating jointly 
with high schools. The questionnaire did not bring 
out the practices in this type of institution. 

Similar data pertaining to private junior col- 
leges show the average ratio of teachers to 
students to range from 11 to 14 and also suggest 
that the teacher load in private junior colleges is 
smaller than is the case in the public junior col- 
leges, and that the number of teachers teaching 
both in junior colleges and in high schools is much 
smaller. 

Next to the teaching load and closely related to 
it in importance is the matter of the salaries paid 
to junior college instructors. In Table II are 
shown the average salaries paid to public junior 
college instructors in six specific departments. In 
this case the salary ranges are shown in inde- 
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TABLE III—AVERAGE SALARIES PAID TO PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS IN SIX SPECIFIC 


DEPARTMENTS 





Average Salaries in Six Inde- 
pendent Private Junior Col- 
leges, Offering the Two-Year 


Average Salaries in Thirty 
Private Junior Colleges Oper- 
ating Jointly With High 
Schools and Offering the Two- 








| Course Year Course 
| Average Average 
Department Salary Range Salary Range 
English $2,354 $1,800-3,300 $2,060 $1,100-3,600 
| Modern language 2,275 1,800-2,750 1,958 1,150-3,600 
| History 2,260 1,800-2,700 2,040 1,100-3,600 
Mathematics 2.187 1,575-2,800 2,180 1,400-3,600 
Chemistry 2,175 1,800-3,000 2,095 1,050-3,600 
Education 2,270 1,800 -2,500 2,254 1,600-3,600 


The general average salary, regardless of department, was: in four independent private junior colleges, $2,460 
per instructor; in twenty-six private junior colleges operating jointly with high schools, $1,846 per instructor. 








pendent public junior colleges and in those oper- 
ating jointly with high schools in separate 
columns. It is apparent that the average salary 
paid in institutions operating jointly with high 
schools is lower in all cases than in the inde- 
pendent junior colleges. This may have some 
significance in relation to the level of teaching 
preparation and ability and it is a pertinent fact 
to keep in mind in discussions of the comparison 
of these two types of institutions. 

Similarly it is to be noted in Table III, which 
presents the average salaries paid to private 
junior college instructors, that the same set of 
facts exists, namely, that those operating jointly 
with high schools on the whole tend to pay smaller 
salaries although in both cases there are instances 
when the upper limit of the salary range is higher 
than in the case of independent junior colleges. 

One of the questions that are debated most in 


connection with the rapid development of junior 
colleges is that of the academic and professional 
training of the instructors. Statements are made 
to the effect that instructors in four-year institu- 
tions, both of the collegiate and the university 
type, have a higher level of academic training 
than those in junior colleges operating on an inde- 
pendent basis or in connection with public high 
schools. 

Koos’ first extended study, referred to in a 
previous paragraph, shows that the academic 
training of instructors in colleges and universities 
of the four-year type is more extended than that 
of instructors in junior colleges operating inde- 
pendently or cooperating with high schools. 

The data referring to the teachers in the insti- 
tutions reported on in this questionnaire show 
definite tendencies. The typical amount of prepa- 
ration is over five years of work beyond the high 











TABLE IV—VALUATION OF SCIENCE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT IN 30 PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OFFERING THE 2-YEAR COURSE 








Valuation of Laboratory Equipment Available for Courses 


No. of J.C.’s 








in Which Less $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,000 $8,000 
Science Than to to to to to to to to Over 
Science Is Given $1,000 $1,999 $2,999 $3,999 $4,999 $5,999 $6,999 $7,999 $8,999 $9,000 
Chemistry 24 1 4 2 6 3 1 1 2 3 1 ($12,000) 
Physics 19 2 1 4 1 2 3 1 1 2 2( 16,000) 
( 20,000) 
| Biology 19 3 3 4 2 2 me 2 _ 1 2( 10,000) 
( 25,000) 
| Zoology 4 1 1 1 = 1 - 
| Home econ. 3 2 mie 1 uae _ 
Botany 3 1 1 1 oe 
| Engineering 3 Pe 3( 10,000) 
( 15,000) 
( 18,000) 
| Agriculture 2 1 1 _ ae 
| Geology 2 on 1 1 
| Psychology 1 1 es one 
| Pharmacy 1 ihe 1( 20,000) 
| Anatomy 1 1 dds 


Two junior colleges did not divide the valuation of the laboratory equipment according to science, but gave as 
the values of their general laboratory equipment, $6,000 in the case of one, and $12,000 in the case of the other. 
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school. Characteristically it is approximately five 
and one-half years. This is an encouraging state- 
ment because it shows that these institutions are 
holding to the standard of requiring in general 
one year or more of graduate work approximating 
the master’s degree. In fact, this coincides with 
Whitney’s statement that fifteen of the twenty- 
four states (62.2 per cent) require the bachelor’s 
degree and one year’s satisfactory graduate work 
in a recognized school for members of their 
faculty. 

Other studies have provided pertinent in- 
formation on the matter of academic preparation 
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ever, for private institutions to stress training of 
this type. This tendency is shown by the number 
of semester hours of professional training re- 
quired of teachers in junior colleges with two-year 
courses. It may be that the practices in the public 
and private secondary schools have influenced this 
to a considerable degree. In both of these institu- 
tions the figures found in the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire show that there is a tendency to demand 
between twenty and twenty-five semester hours 
of professional training. 

The questionnaire does not provide the basis 
for an extended study of the curriculum practices 







































































TABLE V—ANNUAL INCOME OF 17 PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OPERATING JOINTLY WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 
~ %, -_ eR & m4 
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99 or less 5 364 73 j$ 3,578% |$ 715.60)$ 9.83)$163,7751$32,755 00 $449.93 $ €67,353)$ 33,470. 60)$459. 76 
es Sa ee ee ee ee ee 
100 to 199 > Tete 135 | 139,462 | 15,495.77] 115.06] 321,655] 35,739.44] 265.39] 461,117} 51,235.22) 380.454 
200 to 299 je Me Res a Kd ahs he ae ET rl ee eae ae ee 
300 to 399 ] 304 304 8,605 8,605.00} 28.31} 51,740] 51,740.00} 170.19) 60,345} 60,345.00} 198.50 
ee nn een Sere rrr re wre ew Sree Ten EOS oe, dy Per) Pee me, eye ee: Pes | 
500 to 999 ae ee See See ere Cette En ce nen eee oe eee 
1,000 or more! 1 11,243 11,243 | 46,785 | 46,785.00! 37.641 226,9201226.920.00! 182.56! 273,705! 273,705.00! 220.20 
~ 1—xelusive of revenue from dining halls and dormitories. - ae ee 
“Two of the five junior colleges with enrollments of 99 or less charge no tuition or other fees. 
‘One of the nine junior colleges with enrollments of 100 to 199 charges no tuition or other fees. 
‘One junior college included in this group (the New Mexico Military Institute Junior College) received an additional income from a 
$20,000 productive endowment, which figure was not included in the above totals. 











of junior college teachers. Proctor’ says that ap- 
proximately 7 per cent hold the doctor’s degree. 
The master’s degree plus preparation necessary 
for obtaining the high school teacher’s certificate 
is held by approximately 40 per cent and those hold- 
ing the bachelor’s degree plus the teaching certifi- 
cate by approximately 36 per cent, leaving 16 per 
cent without a degree but holding special certifi- 
cates for teaching subjects in which they are 
proficient. 

Up to the present time collegiate and university 
institutions of the four-year type have not put the 
same stress upon proficient preparation that has 
been put upon this training in the public elemen- 
tary and senior high schools, even in the case of 
those instructors who are conducting the first two 
years of college work. There is a tendency, how- 


1Proctor, W. M., The Junior College: Its Organization and Adminis- 
tration, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1927. 





of this group of schools. I believe that the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges should make a 
constant study of curriculum practices and should 
publish it from year to year for the benefit of its 
members. This perhaps would be difficult in the 
present status of our organization and its finances. 
However, it is a matter of prime importance. 
Pertinent data are found in this questionnaire on 
the following items: (1) entrance requirements; 
(2) requirements for completion of the two-year 
course (a) on the basis of hours and (b) on the 
basis of specific subjects required; (3) informa- 
tion concerning the students who complete the 
two-year course. 

The following data relating to the first item 
indicate the practices of 113 junior colleges in the 
matter of the administration of their entrance 
requirements for 1927-28: 38 admitted students 
with 14 units, 7 failed to answer this question; 
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11 admitted students with 13 units, 11 failed to 
answer this question ; 64 admitted special students, 
5 failed to answer; 60 allowed junior college stu- 
dents to carry high school subjects, 7 failed to 
answer; 65 admitted as regular students only 
those with 15 or more units, 7 failed to answer. 


Determining the Entrance Requirements 


It is apparent from these figures that the re- 
quirement is the same as that of the four-year 
institutions, namely, the admission as regular stu- 
dents of only those with fifteen or more units. As 
pertinent to this discussion, Whitney’s study pro- 
vides additional information. He states in gen- 
eral that the entrance requirements for junior 
colleges are the same as those for state univer- 
sities or standard colleges. I quote as follows: “All 
four regional and national standardizing agencies 
require satisfactory completion of a four-year 
course of not less than 15 units in an accredited 
high school. Agencies in three-fourths of the 24 
states require 15 high school units. One requires 
16 and one 12 from a senior high school. ... This 
is for unconditional entrance. Three states admit 
conditionally on the presentation of 14 secondary 
units, one state requiring that freshmen must be 
under 21 years of age. In three states the admis- 
sion of special students not regularly enrolled is 
permitted, as is usually the case in private junior 
colleges.” 

One of the moot questions in junior college ad- 
ministration is whether or not the students should 
be allowed to carry high school subjects. I have 
definite convictions to the effect that since the 
junior college is tending to become a part of sec- 
ondary education in America, institutionally as 
well as theoretically, this practice is thoroughly 
justified. The foregoing figures show that there 
is wide practice in support of this belief. Sixty 
of the institutions in this list reported that they 
allow junior college students to carry high school 
subjects along with their junior college work. 

Whether or not pupils in the last year of high 
school should be allowed to carry junior college 
work if all of their high school work is completed, 
with the exception of two or three units, is another 
important question on which data are not pro- 
vided in this study. It is important that informa- 
tion be assembled on this point at an early date. 
I believe that such pupils should be allowed to 
carry junior college work and for the same 
reasons. 

Information assembled on the requirements for 
the completion of the two-year course, pertaining 
to public junior colleges and to private junior 
colleges, shows that the requirements in the two 
types of institutions are similar. The modal re- 
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quirement is 60 semester hours in each case, with 
the next largest number of institutions making 
the requirement of 64 hours. A scattering of prac- 
tices is shown for other institutions. 

The amount of electives in a junior college is 
an important consideration. The larger the spe- 
cific requirements, of course, the smaller the num- 
ber of electives that can be allowed. It is clear 
from the data that the public junior colleges are 
more liberal in allowing electives than are the 
private junior colleges, since they require a smaller 
number of specific subject requirements for grad- 
uation. In the case of the public junior colleges 
the subjects required in the order of their im- 
portance, as shown by the number of junior col- 
leges that make the requirements, are: English, 
physical education, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, with history and science tieing for fifth 
place. The five subjects leading in importance with 
the private junior colleges are: English, language, 
mathematics, history, science, with Bible as a close 
sixth. 

In connection with the requirements for en- 
trance and for graduation and the specific subject 
requirements, it may be said that all of these in- 
fluences perhaps may have a bearing on the elimi- 
nation of junior college students during the 
two-year course. Some unpublished studies, par- 
ticularly that of Joseph V. Hanna, show that this 
elimination is quite heavy. We are faced in this 
matter with the same problem with which the high 
school is faced, a restriction of our various cur- 
ricula to make them more suitable for the students 
who take the work. In this respect the junior col- 
lege is still largely dominated by the college pre- 
paratory function that has been so pervasive a 
factor in high school history from the beginning 
of high school development. 


Comparing Enrollments With Graduations 


The data pertaining to public junior colleges 
and to private junior colleges indicate that there 
is a wide disparity between the total number of 
students completing the two-year course and the 
number enrolled. It is clear, of course, that as the 
years go by larger and larger freshmen enroll- 
ments appear and that they are in each case likely 
to be larger than the preceding freshmen classes, 
and so lessen the proportion of the graduating 
class to the total enrollment in the junior college. 

In the case of independent public junior col- 
leges the number of students completing the two- 
year course is 350 against a total enrollment of 
2,500. That is, the number of students completing 
the course was 14 per cent of the total enrollment. 
In the case of the public junior colleges jointly 
operated the total number of students completing 
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*Both of these institutions had additional income from productive endowments of $33,000 and $100,000, which income is not shown in 
these figures. 


the two-year course was 458 against a total enroll- 
ment of 2,952. That is, the total number of stu- 
dents completing the two-year course is 15.5 per 
cent of the total enrollment for 1926-27. A similar 
situation is shown to exist in the private junior 
colleges. 

Under the discussion on specialized equipment 
it is proposed to place data concerning libraries 
and laboratories of the group of schools reported 
in this questionnaire. 

Information on the library situation in public 
junior colleges revealed that 6 of the 8 independ- 
ent public junior colleges maintained separate 
libraries, with volumes ranging from 2,000 to 
9,000 in number; one had a separate section of 
800 volumes in the high school library; one did 
not maintain a separate library, but indicated 
that there were 3,420 volumes in their library. 

Thirteen of the 22 public junior colleges oper- 
ating jointly with high schools did not maintain 
libraries separate from that of the high school. 
The number of volumes available to the junior 
colleges in these cases ranged from 1,190 to 7,000; 
six stated that separate libraries were maintained, 
the number of volumes ranging from 300 to 
30,000; two stated that the junior college library 
was partially separate from the high school 
libraries, the number of volumes in the junior 
college library being 800 in one case and 3,000 in 





























the other; one failed to state whether the library 
was separate but reported a library of 11,418 
volumes. 

Data on the library situation in independent 
private junior colleges revealed that 5 of the 9 
independent private junior colleges maintained 
separate libraries with volumes ranging from 
1,600 to 9,000 in number. Four did not maintain 
libraries separate from the high school libraries. 
In these cases, the volumes available to the junior 
colleges ranged from 35,000 to 12,300. 


Library Arrangements 


Forty-seven of the 52 private junior colleges 
operating jointly with high schools did not main- 
tain libraries separate from that of the high 
school. The number of volumes available to the 
junior colleges in these cases ranged from 600 to 
8,000. Four stated that separate libraries were 
maintained, the number of volumes ranging from 
1,200 to 12,000. One failed to state whether a 
separate library was maintained and did not give 
the number of volumes available for junior college 
use. 

A number of the institutions used libraries in 
cooperation with other institutions. Though this 
practice is severely criticized in many quarters, 
I feel that the criticism is not wholly justified. It 
seems that where a library is convenient to the 
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student body and entirely usable by them, freely 
and without restraint, the cooperative use of a 
library presents no ill effects. This is particularly 
true as regards public junior colleges operating 
jointly with high schools. It seems a serious waste 
of public money to operate two libraries in a 
junior college plant that is adjacent to or a part 
of a senior high school plant, as is sometimes the 
case. The information shown in this summary 
indicates that this was a successful practice on 
account of the large number following it. 

Whitney has stated that in the requirements in 
material aspects of junior colleges found in the 
published statements of standardizing agencies in 
twenty-four states, it appears that the junior col- 
lege library should have a definite annual appro- 
priation for buying books and periodicals. The 
range is from $200 to $600. There should be 2,500 
volumes exclusive of public documents. The li- 
brary should be selected with special reference to 
college work. 

Information with reference to laboratory equip- 
ment for the public junior colleges is provided in 
Table IV. Public authorities who have charge of 
junior colleges are often at a loss to know whether 
or not the demands made upon them with refer- 
ence to laboratory equipment are exorbitant. This 
table shows in detail the practices of 30 public 
junior colleges for the various sciences listed. 

Finance is always a serious problem in the oper- 
ation of any enterprise. Data on this subject are 
provided in Tables V and VI. Attention is directed 
to the fact that definite conclusions are not to be 
drawn from this body of data. It has some impor- 
tance, however, to the administrator, because the 
average income per junior college is shown in each 
group. When the administrator locates his insti- 
tution in his proper group, he can readily compare 
his own income with that of the group. In the 
same way the income per capita may be compared. 
Comment in each case would depend upon the 
particular interest of the administrator. 





The Spread of the School Savings 


Movement 


American school children have on deposit more 
than $52,000,000 in school savings banks through- 
out the United States, according to information 
brought to the attention of the Office of Education 
by the American Bankers Association. 

Deposits in 1930 amounted to $29,113,063.48 and 
after withdrawals at the end of the year, the total 
net savings for that period amounted to $7,690,- 
529.68. Interest on the sum amounted to more 
than $1,299,140. 
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Carl A. Jessen, specialist in secondary educa- 
tion, in commenting on the report, said the impres- 
sive feature of the statistics was the large number 
of small cities in which more than 75 per cent of 
the pupils participated in the school savings banks. 
He explained that thrift movements have been 
pushed among children throughout the United 
States since the days of the World War. The in- 
culcation of saving among them at an early age by 
various social agencies with the cooperation of the 
public schools develops habits of thrift for wise 
spending, he pointed out. 

The Office of Education, it was explained, has 
not gathered statistics on school savings and the 
banking tendencies among the children since this 
is done by other agencies. The information brought 
to the attention of the office, however, prepared by 
W. E. Albig, deputy manager, American Bankers 
Association, points out that school savings con- 
tinue to spread with the largest number of schools 
and the greatest number of children participating 
at the end of the school year, June, 1930, since the 
system was inaugurated eleven years ago. 





Negro Problem Is Being Solved Says 
Rosenwald Fund Report 


The Negro problem can no longer be considered 
among the “unduly difficult” questions in the 
United States, Edwin R. Embree, president of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, states in the annual re- 
port of the fund. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, the 
fund expended a total of $1,875,655. This was 
divided among the following projects: Negro 
welfare, reducing the cost of medical care, general 
educational experiments, study of social problems 
and public administration. 

Pledges for future work slightly exceed $5,- 
000,000, the report states. 

The fund expended $1,317,739 for Negro wel- 
fare, most of which went into schools. Five 
thousand of these schools have been built, the last 
being at Greenbrier, Va. In this typical case the 
Rosenwald Fund gave $2,600, the Negroes of the 
community $1,000 and the public treasury the 
remaining $16,000. It is Mr. Rosenwald’s policy 
to give only a small percentage of the total cost 
of each school. 

For Negro health the fund expended $163,815, 
through which nursing services were endowed, 
health clinics established and Negro maladies 
studied. Payments of $157,572 were made for 
studies and experiments in low cost medical treat- 
ment, virtually all in Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Keokuk, Ia., and irrespective of race. 
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“Ducks and Geese Are Flying South” 


The accomplishments of the unit school administration of Webster 
Parish, Louisiana, n averting a famine by planning and supervis- 
ing a food conservation program are interestingly set forth here 


By E. S. RICHARDSON, Superintendent, Webster Parish Schools, Minden, La. 


an opportunity to test whether the emer- 

gency is related to or involves an individual, 
a railroad company, a community or a school sys- 
tem. We often hear the expressions, “It stood the 
test,” or “It failed to stand the test.” When an 
emergency has come, when the test has been made 
and the demands have been met successfully, we 
call whatever has been tested efficient. If, dur- 
ing the test, it is discovered that the thing tested 
not only met the emergency successfully but devel- 
oped other valuable uses, such evidence should 
strengthen our faith in its efficiency and in its supe- 
rior worth. 

To-day in the face of depression and the un- 
precedented drought, banks and other institutions 
are considered efficient if they are able even to hold 
their own. To-day when an institution not only 
holds its own but makes a real contribution, it cer- 
tainly deserves some study and consideration. If 
the present emergency has developed new uses for 
a certain type of school administration, why should 
it not be studied by school officials and administra- 
tors who are looking for better administrative 
school machinery ? 


A N EMERGENCY of any kind carries with it 


It is now generally conceded that in order to be 
efficient a school system must do two things well: 
Serve the children of the classroom and serve the 
community. This dual function cannot be executed 
successfully where small entirely separate units of 
school government exist, controlled wholly or par- 
tially by separate boards, whose ideas and ideals 
are limited and often incompatible. A system of 
schools of this kind loosely connected makes uni- 
formity of concerted action next to impossible. In 
a time of emergency or great need the schools are 
helpless. It is impossible to do efficient countywide 
team work in a system of schools without the help 
and direction of an efficient central office or clear- 
ing house. To do the best work for both the com- 
munity and the children, this central office should 
be fully equipped and affiliated closely with all other 
agencies or organizations doing countywide exten- 
sion work. 

Webster Parish, Louisiana, has this type of 
school machinery, better known by school adminis- 
trators as the extreme county unit type of school 
administration. Seven members constitute the 
school board. This board is vested with full au- 
thority to administer all schools of the parish, both 
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urban and rural, white and colored. It exercises 
its authority through its selected executive secre- 
tary, treasurer and superintendent, who is bonded 
and is responsible to the board for his stewardship. 
The members of the board are selected by the citi- 
zens for a period of six years. In order to maintain 
stability, their terms overlap. 


Why Food Conservation Was Necessary 


Webster Parish is in the northern part of the 
state, touching the Arkansas line on the north. It 
contains 609 square miles and has a population of 
29,460. It lies in the territory that suffered most 
from the recent severe drought. All food crops 
were almost a total failure; acres and acres of corn 
did not make a grain; a food famine seemed in- 
evitable. 

It was at this point in the crisis that Webster’s 
county unit organization supplied the leadership 
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Pupils of the home economics departments of the 


through its schools, with the assistance of allied 
and affiliated organizations, to help put into effect 
a parishwide food conservation program within a 
short period of sixty days. 

Fortunately for the parish, in the late summer 
and early fall of last year there was sufficient rain- 
fall to supply enough moisture to produce peas, 
beans, turnips, greens and okra. The farmers took 
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advantage of this and had growing on their farms 
in October these crops in abundance. In the face 
of the approaching food famine it would have been 
next to a calamity to have this green food destroyed 
by frost which at that time was reasonably ex- 
pected at an early date. 

On October 20 the parish superintendent called 
into conference the home demonstration agent, who 
in Webster is employed jointly by the school board 
and the extension department of Louisiana State 
University. At this time a definite parishwide plan 
was agreed upon. It was decided to assemble at 
once all the steam cookers owned by private indi- 
viduals in the parish and also to petition the police 
jury (county court) to order immediately by wire 
a carload of cans to be distributed to the farmers 
at cost. The home demonstration agent was to as- 
sume supervision of the whole project. Formulas 
and recipes for canning each particular vegetable 





Negro schools canned vegetables and meats. 


that was then growing on the farms of the parish 
were immediately supplied to the school board office 
by the home demonstration agent. Here they were 
mimeographed and sent out at once to home eco- 
nomics teachers, parent-teacher organizations, 
mothers’ clubs and other interested persons. Bank- 
ers, farmers and Red Cross officials were consulted 
and the following letter, dated October 20, and 
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signed by the superintendent of schools, was writ- 
ten to the high school principals. 

“There has been projected a cooperative plan 
whereby the citizens of Webster Parish, both white 
and black, will be given an opportunity to preserve 
before frost their crops of fall peas, turnips, greens, 
okra and butter beans. After this has been done, 
the plan contemplates the canning of a number of 
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serve. I would advise that you get in touch at once 
with your parent-teacher organization and your 
local agricultural committee of the Webster Parish 
Mutual Development Association. Rapid work is 
necessary to beat the frost. The plan has the ap- 
proval of the banks, business men, farmers, the 
Red Cross and others interested in this acute food 
situation. Mrs. Cooksey will have general charge 





Lunches served to underprivileged children were made possible by the canning program. 


beeves that are now fat, but that will perhaps die 
of starvation during the winter because of the 
scarcity of food. To stand idly by and lose this ac- 
cumulated food in the parish in the face of the pres- 
ent dire need would be a calamity. Hundreds in 
Webster Parish are going to need this food before 
the winter is over. With the consent of the mem- 
bers, the president of the police jury has purchased 
a carload of cans to be delivered here the middle of 
this week. They will be sold at actual cost. De- 
tailed plans are now being worked out. 

“This is an emergency project. It will require 
the best cooperative effort of every person in the 
parish. In this, like all other cooperative move- 
ments that touch all the people, the high school 
principal will be the key man in his neighborhood. 
Your cooperation, advice and leadership are neces- 
sary to the success of this project. Your home eco- 
nomics department will be given an opportunity to 


of the project. Expert canners will be arranged 
for at each school. Several have volunteered their 
services.” 

The Webster Parish Principals’ Organization 
was called at once in special session by its president 
and the plan was presented and approved. Each of 
the ten principals in turn presented the plan to his 
parent-teacher organization and the parents not 
only unanimously endorsed it but they agreed to 
take active charge of the campaign in their respec- 
tive communities. The detailed plan was at once 
carried to the citizens through the schools by the 
principals and given wide publicity through the 
press. The importance of the movement was 
stressed almost daily by letters from the, school 
board office. The impending frost necessitated in- 
tensive, continuous publicity. 

It was discovered almost immediately that the 
home economics departments were not large enough 
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to meet the demands made by the communities. 
Green vegetables came in literally by wagon and 
truck loads. The interest manifested was far 
greater than was expected. The intensity of com- 
munity activity grew almost immediately to such 
proportions that the school board was forced to buy 
eleven extra canners. The school board’s construc- 
tion foreman with the school board utility truck 
was forced to devote his entire time to the setting 
up of improvised canning plants near the school 
sites. For sixty days he transferred the steam re- 
torts, sealers and canning paraphernalia from one 
school to another according to a parishwide sched- 
ule. With a total of thirty steam pressure cookers, 
two fifteen-canner plants were operated at the 
same time in two different communities. 

This cooperative parishwide effort included both 
races. The Negroes of the parish took advantage 
of the cooperative project and hundreds of them 
learned how to use steam pressure cookers. They 
are planning to purchase a steam cooker for each 
of the twenty Rosenwald schools this year. 

Several communities built improvised furnaces 
for the canners. Old buildings in the communities 
were equipped and used as temporary canning 
plants. 

Frost came at last. Thousands of dollars’ worth 
of green foodstuff perished. Farmers regretted 
that the campaign was not begun earlier. They 
said that the canning campaign had taught them a 
valuable lesson and that they would not soon for- 
get it. 

The development of the campaign, methods of 
publicity and the progress made can best be told by 
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a few extracts taken from consecutive letters writ- 
ten for the public but addressed to the high school 
principals, the key men of the communities. 

“October 23. 

“Time is short. Ducks and geese are flying South. 
Every man, woman and child will have to lend ac- 
tive support now in order to preserve the thousands 
of green foods that are now growing on the face of 
the earth in Webster. 

“The school board, the police jury, the home dem- 
onstration agent, the home economics departments 
of the high schools, the high school principals, the 
pupils, the school bus drivers, the parent-teacher 
organizations, the churches, the merchants and the 
farmers are urged to lend their active support now. 
It is imperative that we preserve the food now ex- 
isting in the form of green vegetables on the farms. 
We are going to need them this winter. The can- 
ning of beeves will be taken up after frost.” 

“October 24. 

“A distinguished citizen said over the radio re- 
cently that only 5 per cent of the people really think, 
10 per cent think they think and 85 per cent never 
think at all. Iam not vouching for the truth of this 
statement. Evidently the 5 per cent includes the 
women of Webster Parish, for they have, according 
to Mrs. Cooksey, home demonstration agent, stored 
in their pantries for the winter from 250 to 1,000 
quarts of fruits, vegetables and meats. 

“The children of the Evergreen School brought 
peas from home ready for the canners. Notwith- 
standing the fact that yesterday was one of the 
worst days that we have had this year, these moth- 
ers were very busy. They were ‘canning in the rain’ 








The home economies kitchen in the high school was used for canning, the mothers’ organization cooperating with the 


home economics department. 
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instead of ‘Singing in the Rain.’ This morning the 
geese and ducks are still flying South. We must all 
get busy. The new hotel size canner donated by the 
Minden Lions Club has been received. First come, 
first served.” 

“October 25. 

“The canning project had a close call last night. 
The light frost, however, did not injure the green 
foodstuff. 

“If we have a few more days of open weather the 
mothers and housewives cooperating with the 
home economics teachers under the direction of 
Mrs. Cooksey would can everything green in the 
parish that is good to eat. If you have not visited 
one of these cooperative canning bouts, I advise 
you to quit your business and see what the organ- 
ized men and women of the parish are doing in a 
cooperative way to preserve foodstuff that will be 
ruined with the first freeze. If you have not organ- 
ized your community, my advice to you is to get 
busy at once.” 

“October 29. 

“One would judge from the intensity of the cam- 
paign in some communities that the women are 
putting on a marathon endurance canning race. 
Minden and Evergreen have been canning con- 
stantly since the first day. 

“Last night the Negroes held a mass meeting in 
the auditorium of the Webster Parish Training 
School at which time their parishwide campaign 
was launched. One Negro farmer brought in two 
hampers of beans. He said he left at home nine 
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The Webster Parish Library truck was used to convey vegetables from the farms of the community to the schools 
during the drought emergency. 
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hampers already gathered. They have set next 
Thursday to can at the training school. Judging 
from the interest and enthusiasm manifested at 
the meeting, it will be a gala day for the colored 
people of the community.” 

“October 30. 

“Canning is still going on at full blast. A freeze 
is getting nearer and nearer. Geese and ducks are 
flying South in larger numbers. Only a few days 
are left in which to can green vegetables. 

“‘We were honored to-day by a visit from a group 
of Arkansas school officials who were profoundly 
impressed with a school system that could render 
on so short notice such valuable service in the mat- 
ter of preserving foodstuffs in time of so great a 
need.” 

“October 31. 

“If you are in doubt about what is going on in 
Webster Parish relative to canning, make a visit to 
one of the schools and you will be convinced that 
the canning activity has reached the ‘nth’ degree.” 

“November 3. 

“This parishwide canning campaign is still go- 
ing on at high tension. We have had a setback due 
to the frost last night. Some communities gathered 
vegetables yesterday. I have just returned from 
two canning projects. Both are running in full 
blast. The Doyline community has fixed up two 
rooms in the old grade building, equipped them 
with stoves and with running water. Mothers and 
housewives are at work, and all seem to be very 
happy.” 
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“November 4. 

“One of the first stories that my father told me 
when I was a child—and I have heard it many times 
since—was about a man who was so lazy that his 
neighbors decided to bury him alive. On the way 
to the grave the procession was met by a stranger 
who asked that this not be done. He offered to fur- 
nish him a bushel of corn rather than have him 
buried alive. The live corpse rose in the casket and 
asked if the corn was shelled. The stranger replied 
no, that he could soon do that. The live corpse lay 
back and told them to drive on. During my entire 
life I have thought that my father told this to illus- 
trate a point. I saw the man to-day. He said that 
he had plenty of butter beans to can but that they 
were not shelled, and so they were destroyed by 
the frost.” 

“November 7. 

“T have just called at the office of the secretary 
of the Minden Chamber of Commerce where Mrs. 
Holmes of the Red Cross is stationed and received 
this rather startling information. She said that 
during the past two days there had been 150 appli- 
cants for food and clothing from various parts of 
the parish. I am not giving this information to 
alarm you. However, we must all admit that the 
situation is grave indeed. What will it be in mid- 
winter ?” 

“November 11. 

“Never before in the history of Webster Parish 
have our people been confronted with a problem so 
acute regarding the lack of food and clothing. We 
have a lot of children, both white and black, who 
are without adequate shoes and clothing to keep 
them warm.” 

“November 22. 

“There are exactly thirty-two canning days be- 
fore Christmas. The communities of the parish 
have put up for their winter use during the past 
week sixty-four beeves, Evergreen leading. They 
canned thirty and are still going strong. The only 
way for a fat Webster Parish yearling to escape 
the canner is to leave the parish at once.” 

“December 10. 

“This calamity has taught us two important 
things. First, the real need of the spirit of coopera- 
tion that is necessary to make any community 
worth while; second, hundreds of persons have 
learned how to operate steam pressure canners. If 
the project continues from now until Christmas, 
the parish will have preserved at least $10,000 
worth of foodstuff. C. W. Warburton, secretary, 
Federal Drought Relief Committee, Washington, 
D. C., in a letter to me says: ‘If a similar plan had 
been adopted generally throughout the drought 
area there would be much less need for relief meas- 
ures on the part of the American Red Cross and the 
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Government during the coming winter and spring 
than now seems probable.’ ” 

Webster’s intensive food conservation campaign 
closed on December 19. Thousands of cans of vege- 
tables were conserved and 225 beeves lost their 
lives. From one-eighth to one-sixth of the total was 
stored in school pantries and is now being used by 
the parent-teacher organizations to supply noon- 
day luncheon to underprivileged children. 


Newspaper Comments Were Favorable 


This program has received favorable mention 
over the radio from Washington, D. C., and the 
press has written many laudatory editorials. The 
following is a copy of an editorial appearing in the 
Daily States of New Orleans: 

“Webster Parish long has been a leader in educa- 
tional innovation and development and its work is 
held as an example to other parishes and other 
states. It has taken again a leadership, and largely 
through the initiative and energy of E. S. Richard- 
son, superintendent of its schools. 

“For the past two months Webster has exten- 
sively engaged in the canning of vegetables and 
meats as an economic measure and a set-off to the 
disastrous drought of last year and the general 
business depression resulting from inadequate 
prices from farm crops. 

“The canning movement was launched on Octo- 
ber 20, under the management of Mr. Richardson 
and Mrs. Cooksey, home demonstration agent. The 
interest and the intensity of the movement may be 
judged from the fact that in two months 50,000 
cans of vegetables, poultry and beef were turned 
out, of a value of $10,000. This does not include 
the number of cans put up by hundreds of private 
individuals, nor the value they represent.” 


Results Will Be Permanent 


The Minden Signal-Tribune “Considers this co- 
operative project a practical educational ladder, 
leading from the very bottom of the well of de- 
spondency and gloom to a better agricultural day 
for Webster. 

“The movement having proved a success, it is not 
to be transitory but permanent. All over Webster 
the possibilities have impressed themselves on the 
people, and it is planned to have all classes of the 
population, men and women and school children, 
white and black, every year preserve their surplus 
foodstuffs of all kinds by the canning methods Mr. 
Richardson and Mrs. Cooksey have introduced. If 
this had been done before, Webster’s suffering 
from the drought of 1930 would have been infinitely 
less severe than it was.” 

According to the Shreveport Journal, “The Web- 
ster movement is spreading all over northern Lou- 
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isiana and is attracting attention at Washington 
and winning the approval of the agricultural au- 
thorities, who believe that if the Webster system 
can be universally introduced, hard times in the 
rural districts will lose some of their sting. We rec- 
ommend what Webster has done to the southern 
Louisiana parishes which have suffered from the 
lack of decent prices for the surplus of vegetables 
and other foodstuffs they produce.” 

Early in the article it was pointed out that an 
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spect. All buildings are electrically lighted, steam 
heated, equipped with sanitary appliances, hot and 
cold baths and supplied with deep well water served 
through sanitary drinking fountains. Principals’ 
homes are being provided. All have been completed 
except one. 

Each school is in charge of a competent trained 
principal of educational leadership and ability, who 
is required to devote at least one-fourth of his time 
to actual classroom supervision. The children are 





The schools’ construction foreman with the school utility truck devoted his entire time to setting up improvised canning 
plants near the school sites. 


efficient school system must do two things well: 
Serve the children of the classroom and serve the 
community. The story of how the county unit form 
of school administration served its community in 
a time of emergency has been told. How this same 
county unit form of school government has served 
and is now serving its children in the classroom is 
also an interesting story. 


Education in Webster Parish 


During these years, under the county unit form 
of school government, Webster Parish schools have 
attained high standards of efficiency. To-day there 
are ten high school centers instead of thirty-nine. 
Each community enjoys a commodious modern up- 
to-date school plant, on sites ranging from eight to 
thirty acres. All buildings are brick except one, 
which is a wooden building but modern in every re- 


being taught by competent faculties who are paid 
according to a uniform schedule. Teachers are 
carefully selected and supervised by able super- 
visors. Elementary teachers are required by law 
to have at least two years of teacher training work 
above graduation from a four-year high school. 
Teachers of high school subjects are required to 
hold college diplomas. 

A parishwide library in charge of trained libra- 
rians has been installed, which supplies ample read- 
ing material for both white and black. This addi- 
tional educational feature has come to Webster 
through a cooperative arrangement with the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission. 

In order to give all the children of the parish 
equal educational advantages, forty-five auto school 
busses, with a capacity ranging from thirty-five to 
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115, have been provided by the parish school board 
to bring children from the farms that are over two 
miles from schools. 

This organized plan makes it possible to have 
all children, both urban and rural, taught by pro- 
gressive teachers under the direction and super- 
vision of trained principals. The children are com- 
fortably seated in well equipped classrooms, where 
copies of the master paintings hang on the walls 
and where proper lighting and ventilation have 
been provided by a capable architect. 

The health of the children of Webster is carefully 
guarded by an efficient health staff and extra food 
is provided for malnourished children. Serums for 
the most common local preventable diseases are ad- 
ministered free. Besides this, the sanitary staff 
supplies to the school board monthly a definite sani- 
tary report on each of the school plants. This addi- 
tional important service to all the schools is made 
possible by the county unit organization of school 
administration.! 





Buffalo’s Excellent System of 
Vocational Education 


Buffalo, N. Y., has set up a system of vocational 
education which puts it in the front rank among 
American cities now teaching the trades and in- 
dustries, Maris M. Proffit, senior specialist in 
industrial education declares in a study just pub- 
lished by the Office of Education. 

The city, described as a pioneer in such training, 
has developed many contacts with its industries, 
Mr. Proffit states. Citing the courses in aviation 
as an example, he calls attention to the cooperation 
between business firms and the educational ad- 
ministration. 

Buffalo is rendering a large service to persons 
employed in the trades and industries of the city 
through the evening schools conducted by the four 
vocational high schools. The enrollment in evening 
classes is limited to apprentices and journeyman 
workers, and shop courses are provided in ac- 
cordance with the trade or industry in which they 
are employed. This ensures that the money spent 
on the evening schools will be for the benefit of 
those for whom it will have the greatest value. 

Buffalo has done pioneer work in the develop- 
ment of training courses with a trade vocational 
objective. The progress made has been greatly 
facilitated by making the official responsible for 
the industrial program a deputy superintendent of 
schools. Such an arrangement makes possible the 


1Read at the Detroit meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A. 
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development of friendly and helpful relations with 
industrial companies and workers; it places a man 
with an appreciation for industrial education in an 
advantageous position for obtaining a considera- 
tion of the needs of industrial education by those 
in control of the whole school program; and it en- 
courages industrial and trade organizations to 
assist in the development of the program. 

Industrial education in Buffalo has developed 
many and wide contacts with the industries of the 
city. 





Finding the P. Q. of the 
School System 


“What’s Your P. Q.?” asks C. H. LeVitt, for- 
merly superintendent of schools, Savanna, IIl., in 
the Journal of Education. 

By P. Q., Mr. LeVitt says he means the relation 
between what the parents are doing, the interest 
they are taking, the cooperation they are giving 
and the enthusiasm they are showing in terms of 
what they might do if they would. 

“New names and strange faces are fast crowd- 
ing their way into the educational spot light,”’ Mr. 
LeVitt writes. “His nibs, I. Q., held the center of 
the stage for a season or two. His latest photo was 
found pasted in the albums of his ten thousand 
devotees. 

“Then along came E. Q.—no relation to I. Q.— 
with an up-to-the-minute press agent and new fol- 
lowers, who made his bid for popular approval. 
Not to be outdone, an enterprising producer 
brought out another star—A. Q. The lithographs 
state that the rédle played by A. Q.—accomplish- 
ment quotient—is to explain the relation between 
what Willie does and what he is expected to do. 
And so they go. Some day we shall have an H. Q. 
—health quotient—to show the amount of vim, 
vigor and vitality a youngster shows in compari- 
son with what he should show if the machine were 
perfectly oiled, no carbon in the cylinders and 
hitting on all eight. 

“To find the P. Q. of a school system, let the 
superintendent write out what the parents should 
know in order that they may help the schools get 
the maximum out of the pupils. Then let him 
find the number of parents who are anywhere near 
passing. It is not likely that there will be 200 in 
a community of 1,000 parents. If this were so, the 
system would have a P. Q. of 20 out of a possible 
100. Can our schools ever expect to attain the peak 
of productivity with such a ratio? 

“Without any great effort it might be proved 
that there is a high correlation between gilt edged 
teachers’ salaries and a maximum P. Q.” 
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Introducing a Guidance Program in 


the Secondary School 


A comprehensive plan 1s here outhned for guidance during the 
freshman year and throughout the four years of high school, event- 
uating 1 adequate preparation for choosing a college or a career 


By ROY A. HINDERMAN, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 


ary school administrators for specific infor- 
mation on how to introduce guidance work 
was responsible for the preparation of this paper, 
which offers suggestions on how to organize a 
guidance service for children in a secondary school. 
The program outlined is not in use in its en- 
tirety in any school system at present, but its 
elements are to be found working successfully in 
many cities throughout the United States. 
According to Reavis’ study of several school sys- 
tems in cities of 100,000 population or over, we 
find that of the pupils who enter the first grade 
only about 10 per cent finish the twelfth grade; 
of those who enter high school only about one- 
third finish.* 
These facts are corroborated by the last census 
report and by Cohen’s* study of Brooklyn schools. 


Tes insistent demand on the part of second- 


Majority of Pupils Leave School Early 


With this high mortality in mind, in 1928 a one- 
year study was conducted by the Bureau of Guid- 
ance and Records to determine urgent guidance 
needs in the United States. Several of the perti- 
nent facts discovered were: 

(1) That there are three urgent problems—edu- 
cational adjustment, representing 36 per cent of 
the problem, occupational adjustment, represent- 
ing 32 per cent of the problem, social adjustment, 
representing 32 per cent of the problem; (2) that 
while the problem of making provisions for chil- 
dren to remain in school longer is impor- 
tant, the problem of planning for them to be- 
come wage earners and take their places in 
social life is nearly as great; (3) the fact that 
educational adjustment ranks first. 

It is evident that the problem of occupational 





lReavis, C. J., Pupil Adjustment in the Junior and Senior High 
School, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1926, p. 7. 

2Cohen, I. D., Principles and Practices of Vocational Guidance, Cen- 
tury Company, New York City, 1929, p. 76. 


adjustment will differ for each locality, but the 
important point is that whatever the size of the 
problem it is as important to care for what there 
is as to care for the problems arising in either of 
the other two phases.’ 


Individual and General Guidance 


Guidance or life advisement has been suggested 
as a method by which we may alleviate the three 
problematic situations. This may be discussed in 
two parts: (a) general school activities or situa- 
tions necessary to the successful operation of such 
a plan, and (b) provision for specific services 
through which we may assist each child. 

It should be noted that most general activities 
are already being admirably discharged by many 
schools, but since it is imperative that none be 
overlooked we shall call attention to them briefly. 

The problem of making provisions for individual 
differences has two important phases: (a) the 
small school where it is possible to use the va- 
rious methods of individual instruction so the 
child may progress at his own rate and be chal- 
lenged all along the way, such as Miller’s Contract 
Plan, Morrison’s Unit Plan and the Winnetka 
Plan; (b) the larger school where ability groups 
can be set up in the major departments based on 
horizontal and vertical classification or according 
to any of the feasible combinations. However, the 
large school has departments that will not lend 
themselves to ability grouping because of small 
numbers. In such cases it may select any plan 
of individual instruction used in the smaller 
schools so that provision for individual differences 
may be truly comprehensive. 

Increasing numbers and greater specialization 
have made a permanent record for each pupil not 
only feasible but necessary for satisfactory pupil 


~~ ‘.Alinderman, R. A., Evaluating the Success of Guidance in Schools, 
Bureau of Guidance and Records, University of Wisconsin, 1929. 





OUTLINE FOR STUDYING OCCUPATIONS 


A. General Description 
1. History 
2. Tools and machines 
3. Products 
4. Location 
5. Duties of workers 
6. Social values 
0 
1. 


B. Workers 
Social level 
2. Demand 
8. Seasonal fluctuation 


C. Requirements 
1. Personal qualities 
2. Necessary funds 
3. Physical qualities 
4. Educational requirements 


D. Working Conditions 
. Sanitation 
Light 
Occupational diseases 
Accident rate 
Hours per day 
Length of vacation 
Open or closed, or 
shops 
E. Remuneration 
1. Wages or salary 
2. Internal promotion, ete. 
3. Comparison with going wage 
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combined 


accounting. These records commonly embody such 
information as: family record, scholastic achieve- 
ment, personality ratings, test scores, health rec- 
ord and choices of a career with a list of vocational 
experiences. A late development is the inclusion 
of the pupil’s photograph, which is of value to 
those who forget names readily. 

In regard to provision for adequate library serv- 
ice, it has been found that most librarians are well 
trained and give ready assistance to the faculty 
in supplying professional reading materials and to 
the pupils in furnishing occupational information 
of value to them. 

Many schools are providing regular monthly re- 
ports, including work covered and notations on 
pupil achievement. This service supplies a check 
so that pupils who fail to do as well as they should 
can be assisted. Later developments show check 
sheets that list specific acts that the teacher rates 
for each person in question so that the coun- 
selor may then do a real job of upgrading. 

Definite provision for twenty or thirty pupils 
who are the problem of some particular staff 
teacher is coming to be recognized as an adequate 
way of giving guidance to each child. In such a 
setup this group of teachers becomes the key to 
the whole program. Since pupils loads are becom- 
ing increasingly large and the school days are 
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growing longer, many far-sighted administrators 
have appreciated what can be accomplished 
through such a service and are (a) setting aside 
a regular allotment of from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes a day for this work which is taken from the 


VITALIZING INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Department of English 
Acting as a profession 
Short story writing 
Novelist 
Journalism 
Teaching 
Department of History 
Diplomatic service 
Chamber of commerce secretary 
Law 
City management 
Health engineering 
Department of Science 
Engineering 
Mining 
Civil 
Electrical 
Mechanical 
Chemical 
Marine. 
. Steam and gas 
Medicine 
Department of Mathematics 
Research 
Cost estimating 
Appraisal 
Department of Commerce 
Secretarial work 
C, P. A. 
Bank inspecting 
Commercial law 
Insurance 
Salesmanship . 
Department of Home Economics 
Textiles 
Nursing 
Dietetics 
Home making 
Beautician 
Department of Physical Education 
Avocations 
Keeping fit 
Sports 
Playground, Scouts, Y. M. C. A. | 
Department of Industrial Education 
Metal trades 
Ceramics 
Woodworking 
Production work 
Aviation 
Department of Art 
Portrait painting 
Commercial art 
Craft work 
Occupational therapy 
Architecture | 


Rep Ro sp 
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regular school time; that is, it is being recognized 
that this work is as important as any other 
school work, therefore some of the regular school 
day is given over to it; (b) making upgrading 
aids available to this group, thus helping in re- 
medial work; (c) holding this group responsible 
for the discharge of the plan outlined in the latter 
part of this article. 

It is a happy situation when faculty members 
encourage the presentation of topics in the Eng- 
lish class, as themes, that have been prepared for 
science. Unification or a common purpose is what 
makes such an endeavor possible. In many 
schools some of the subject matter presented is of 
an occupational nature. 


Outlining Information on Occupations 


After several years of experimentation the ac- 
companying outline for presenting related occu- 
pational information was worked out at Riverside 
High School, Milwaukee, and again checked at the 
Wisconsin High School, Madison. The main dif- 
ference between it and similar outlines is its brev- 
ity. This shorter consideration has been sub- 
scribed to by both pupils and teachers because it 
sustains interest and still presents the pertinent 
facts. 

A list of some of the occupational information 
that is used in various schools throughout the 
state is here presented for consideration, with the 
hope that through experimentation additions and 
limitations will be discovered. 

The final general situation to be considered is 
one of aiding the teaching staff in the technique 
of guidance services. Little need be said relative 
to the advisability of securing the support of the 
entire teaching staff on any program that is really 
to benefit the child, and so we merely state that 
all teachers should be parties to the plan. 

In a consideration of this problem of providing 
an adequate adjustment service for each child, 
many questions will arise and it may seem ad- 
visable to delay some services until certain staff 
members indicate that they are ready and have 
worked out machinery to handle the work. From 
past experience it seems a better plan to intro- 
duce new services as the teachers indicate readi- 
ness, rather than to superimpose guidance and 
begin everything at once. 

In the words of Registrar Holt, “One of the 
most vital benefits to be gained from a program 
of guidance is perhaps that the teachers acquire 
the adjustment viewpoint.” That is, at the end 
of each class hour the teacher will come more and 
more to question how much each pupil derived 
from the instruction. 

It seems desirable to introduce the following 
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seven general situations if we are to provide the 
best possible life advisement service: 

1. Provide definitely for individual differences 
in instruction. 

2. Operate a permanent record for each pupil. 

3. Provide adequate library service. 

4. Require monthly instructional reports. 

5. Operate a home room or faculty sponsor or- 
ganization. 

6. Vitalize our instruction by presenting perti- 
nent occupational information. 

7. Attack the problem of providing adequate 
guidance as a staff and make available all devices 
so that the personnel may grow with the guidance 
work and become skillful in discharging it. 

With these general situations in mind we come 
now to the specific provisions for introducing the 
service so that it may most comprehensively reach 
each child. In introducing the second part of our 
discussion, in which making provision for specific 
services is discussed, it may be fitting to call at- 
tention to the fact that organized guidance serv- 
ices in high schools are in most cases in only the 
beginning stages. Since that is the case we feel 
that our progress should be gradual and somewhat 
restricted rather than immediate and wholesale. 

The plan, then, that we propose for considera- 
tion is organized on the basis of the four high 
school classes, freshmen, sophomores, juniors and 
seniors, with specific objectives for each one. 
Thus if a school should choose to follow this plan 
it would begin with the freshmen this year, add 
sophomores next year, and at the end of four 
years it would be administering a real service of 
life advisement that had been thoroughly syn- 
chronized and carefully worked out. 

Important as the upper class problems are, it is 
our contention that if we are to keep more pupils 
in school for the entire course we must begin 
when they come to us and continue our assistance 
at least until they are graduated. The point we 
are anxious to make is that both the success and 
the failure of these graduates are being accredited 
to us, as they are the product of our secondary 
schools. 

We propose for consideration the following 
specific plan for the provision of services that will 
assist each child. 

GUIDANCE PLAN 
I. Freshman Year. 

1. Objective. Educational Adjustment. 
Since we are interested in reaching each school 
child, it is necessary to do so through some 
fundamental, required subject. The considera- 
tions, as the objective implies, deal largely with 
orientation, values and means of succeeding in 
school work. 
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Name Date 


The teacher’s judgment of a pupil is based upon observation of the pupil’s acts. The coun- 
selor’s efforts to help are greatly dependent upon the accuracy of the observations and the faith- 
fulness with which they are described. 

Please check the following list, and add any acts which pertain to this particular case. 


F = Favorable 
S = Satisfactory 
U = Unfavorable | 


Please check one Pupil does the following 











+7 .OCOC~™SW | 
F S U Specific Acts | 
Appreciation 
Concentrates on problem at hand while studying. 
Prepares home work on time. 
Writes accurately and phrases carefully. 
Perseveres until task is completed. 
Is attentive during lecture. 
Begins work as soon as he gets into the room. 
Provides needed materials on time. 
Does more than the minimum requirement. 
Works without prodding. 
Carries on work in laboratory as he was taught to do it in class. 
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| 
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Initiative 
11. Solves his own problems if possible. 
12. Volunteers information. 
13. Can apply the principle to a new problem. 
14. Plans his time so he can cover all of his assignments. 
15. Sees opportunities of helping the group. 
16. Is followed willingly by members of the group. 


] 4 17. Works to maximum capacity as in a contract. 
18. Makes up work promptly. 
19. Does more outside work than is required. 


Attitude 











20. Acts on suggestion. 
21. Is attentive during class. 
22. Is pleasant and agreeable even under criticism. 


23. Carries projects on to completion. 
24. Is respected as an official in a game. 
25. Works even when not interested. 
26. Considers rights of group in using materials and teacher’s time. 
27. Is critical of his own work. 

28. Prepares work in form it is asked for. 

29. Treats pupils and teachers courteously. 

30. Keeps himself neat and clean. 

31. Gets to class on time. 














Progress 
He has shown improvement in: 
32. Maintaining present level of work or in raising it. 
33. Reducing time element in problem solving. | 
34. Eliminating careless mistakes. 
35. Neatness in written work. 
| 86. Personal conduct. 
| 87. Posture. 
| 88. Looking up materials. 
| $9. Laboratory technique. 
| 40. Handling tools or gym apparatus. 
Remarks are encouraged. Please use the back of the sheet for them. 
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2. Medium. Freshman English, for this is a 
required subject which during the first year 
reaches every one. 

3. Problem. From studies by Edgerton,’ 
Reavis? and others, it is evident that pupils 
would find more of value and be more deter- 
mined to continue in school until graduation if: 
they were taught the value of a high school 
education; if they were taught how to study; 
if they were taught the need for having some 
definite plan in choosing subjects for their high 
school course. 

In St. Louis, Cleveland and some other places, 
this plan has been adopted and the text they are 
using is Bliss, “Your School and You.” 

Thus, in addition to the regular composition 
course, pupils would receive the three specific 
pieces of information as outlined above. During 
this year ability groups could be set up and the 
home room teacher could check scholastic 
achievement for the freshmen as evidenced by 
the instructional reports. 


II. Sophomore Year. 


1. Objective. Tentative Life Career Choice. 
While some would have us postpone such a 
choice, even though tentative, and some are 
eager to have this done during the freshman 
year, it seems desirable in this plan to have 
it come in the sophomore year. The child 
has made scholastic adjustment, and having 
taken general work as a freshman has lost 
nothing up to this point. Now he seems ready 
and free to begin to give some serious thought 
to the problem of a life career. He is encour- 
aged to be open-minded and to list three possi- 
bilities that he is considering, in order of pref- 
erence. 

2. Medium. Conferences with the home 
room teacher and stimulation from previous 
years’ English work. 

3. Problem. To help determine his interests 
it may be advisable tc secure the interest rat- 
ings on the three choices from the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Test. This involves a small 
expense and during the past year has been 
worked out in some classes at the Wisconsin 
High School by having the pupil forego a movie 
and invest the money in this test instead. 
Whether the reliability warrants its use is not 
the only consideration, for the interest stimu- 
lated through its application in getting children 
to thinking about their life career problem can- 
not be overlooked. Further, intelligence and 


'Edgerton, A. H., Vocational Guidance and Counseling, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City, 1926, chap. 1. 

“Reavis, C. J., Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High School, 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1926, chap. 2. 
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special ability ratings may be employed when 

they seem advisable and helpful. 

When the results have been surveyed, each sec- 
ond-year pupil should make a study of his choice 
according to the preceding outline for occupa- 
tions study or the work book as developed by 
R. H. Rogers in the Central Continuation School 
in Milwaukee. He may seek his aid and informa- 
tion in the department of the school that is mak- 
ing use of such occupational information as a 
vitalizing agent for instructional purposes. 

Courses in occupations afford a splendid place 
for such a study. 

Scholastic achievement is now being checked 
for the freshmen and sophomores. 


III. Junior Year. 


1. Objective. Social Adjustment. As was 
recently stated at a Milwaukee high school 
faculty meeting, “The course in citizenship can 
help, but social adjustment for each child is the 
job of the whole school.” This is as old as the 
school itself and so we are working here with 
one means of assisting every school child in 
developing correct concepts of good citizenship, 
leadership and followership, and the problem 
of budgeting or planning that is so necessary in 
life. 

2. Medium. Extra-curricular work, clubs, 
athletics, other regular endeavors. 

3. Problem. Every junior should partici- 
pate in some extra-curricular activity. It has 
been suggested that every pupil in school 
should participate in some activity each school 
year, and some school programs set aside part 
of each school week for such a scheme. While 
we are firm believers in more of these activi- 
ties, we feel that from the guidance standpoint 
we can justify our requirement for all juniors. 
To experience with the pupils the joys of giv- 

ing that come to Milwaukee high school pupils 
and many others as they prepare Thanksgiving 
baskets or plan and carry out children’s pro- 
grams for the less fortunate seems to bring 
understanding upon which true social adjust- 
ment can be built. 

How many of us could accomplish anything or 
make any progress if we did not stop and deter- 
mine definitely each morning that these three or 
four things must be accomplished before the day 
was completed? This common and necessary 
practice is budgeting, and since we find it so 
useful we are proposing it as a part of our guid- 
ance program. 

4. Opportunity should be afforded in these 
clubs: to hold office; to do committee work; 
to do regular membership work; to help plan 
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projects involving time and funds for the suc- 
cessful operation of the club (and to develop 
habits to be used later on in life). Home room 
teachers would continue to assist pupils in 
reaching high achievement levels. High school 
credits earned would be checked and those 
needed for graduation would be tested by each 
junior. 
IV. Senior Year. 


1. Objective. Occupational Adjustment. 
Many now consider that whether a _ pupil 
chooses work or college after secondary school 

_ the problems are not essentially different since 
they both represent an adjustment to a specific 
preparation for life work. Hence we come 
now at the end of three years to the point 
where we are called upon to assist each child 
in bridging the gap between school and begin- 
ning work or entrance into college. 

2. Medium. Committee on Guidance, Prin- 
cipal, Vice-Principal and Department Heads. 
This group can impart wisdom and advice that 
will be of great value to the seniors. 

3. Problem. Note change in choice of a 
career or adherence to the original choice made 
in the second year. 

4. Arrange for Interviews with Persons 
Outside. It has been found that business peo- 
ple are more than willing to assist boys and 
girls, and when they are called upon at this 
vital time their service is not only cheerfully 
given but is carefully considered by the 
counselees. 

5. Securing Information on How to Apply 
for a Position. In response to the numerous 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post, the 
American Magazine and Business, together 
with the general awakening of our graduates, 
much is being done in the way of making defi- 
nite preparation for these first business inter- 
views. 

6. Consider a Plan for Working Up in an 
Industry and Actually Spend Some of the Year 
in Getting a Position. It is of interest to note 
that about two years ago a leader in one of 
Milwaukee’s most important industries said 
that his concern would welcome boys or girls 
with a plan. He indicated that it could be 
agreed upon and then either party could call 
the attention of the other to it. 

7. Follow-Up and General Help. This is to 
be done as called for and found expedient. 


After the seven general situations have been 
established, a four-year program may be begun 
with the freshmen, providing educational adjust- 
ment for them through instruction in English. 
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In the sophomore year the program would be 
continued by helping pupils to choose careers 
tentatively and checking this procedure by occu- 
pational study and various testing procedures. 
The juniors would be added to the program the 
third year with the idea of assisting them to de- 
velop abilities in social adjustment through par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities. The 
fourth year, the seniors would actually make 
plans for entering college or securing employ- 
ment and would make business contacts as they 
would have to do when they leave school and em- 
bark on their careers. 





School Board Head Wants Survey 
of New York City Schools 


A survey of the schools of New York City will 
probably be started in September, in accordance 
with a request made by Dr. George J. Ryan, presi- 
dent, board of education, to the New York State 
Board of Regents. It is understood that Dr. George 
M. Wiley, assistant state commissioner of educa- 
tion, will be in charge of the investigation. 

Such an investigation, Doctor Ryan said, is 
asked “in view of the irresponsible charges that 
have been made from time to time with respect 
to the efficiency of the New York Public Schools.” 

It is Doctor Ryan’s belief that “the children of 
the public schools of New York City have scholas- 
tic records of which their parents may well be 
proud. For years they have led the entire state 
in the matter of passing Regents’ examinations. 
Those of us who know the facts feel that the 
schools of New York are thoroughly efficient. The 
survey is sought that all the facts may be devel- 
oped impartially.” 





Liberal Arts College Movement Is 


Described in Recent Bulletin 


The Liberal Arts College Bulletin for June is 
devoted to a history and description of a number 
of the leading liberal arts colleges in this country. 
It is generously illustrated. Articles, written in 
the main by college presidents, include the follow- 
ing: “The Historic Colonial Colleges’; “The Rise 
of Colleges, 1800-1860”; “Colleges in the Old 
South” ; “Colleges in the West”; “In Texas” ; “‘Col- 
leges in the Far West.” 

Under the caption “The Church and the Col- 
leges,”’ colleges under the control of the various 
churches are discussed. The development of edu- 
cation for women is also discussed. 
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How to Vitalize the Teaching of 
Citizenship 


Student government at McLoughlin Union High School, Mil- 
ton-Freewater, Ore., weaves into the lives of the pupils experiences 
that help them later to adapt themselves to commumty life 


By HAROLD G. BROWNSON, Principal, McLoughlin Union High School, Milton-Freewater, Ore. 


E may talk about democracy and the 
responsibility of the individual within 
his social group all we wish, yet we shall 


get nowhere until through some practical method 
we give our young people the opportunity to prac- 
tice for citizenship. We must give them the oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibilities—a chance to learn 
by doing. Citizenship should be learned by doing 
just as the operation of a car is learned by driving. 

At McLoughlin Union High School, Milton-Free- 
water, Ore., an attempt has been made to develop 
a sense of genuine citizenship in all pupils by mak- 
ing them actual citizens in the community in which 
they spend the major portion of their time, namely, 
the school. A system of student government has 
been evolved whereby the teacher is no longer the 
policeman of the organization. The pupils are re- 
sponsible for their conduct and for what happens 
within their group. There are no teachers on hall 
duty at any time during the school day. There are 


no teachers in roll rooms. The study hall is in 
charge of pupil monitors. The quietness of the 
halls, roll rooms and study hall and the opportunity 
to study within the building depend on the order 
maintained by pupils under the leadership of moni- 
tors chosen from among themselves by themselves. 

The student body is the ultimate source of power 
and authority just as in the state government the 
people have the final authority. A student consti- 
tution outlines the structure of the government and 
provides the fundamental law of the student organ- 
ization. A student council comparable to the legis- 
lature makes rules, but these rules, as in the case 
of the laws of legislatures, are subject to the will of 
the people. A system of student courts provides 
means of administering justice to those pupils who 
may violate traditions or regulations of the student 
social group. As a result of this organization the 
regulations of conduct are in great measure deter- 
mined by the pupils under the guidance, not the 
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dictation, of the faculty. Likewise the maintenance 
of their standards is a responsibility of the pupils 
and their officers. 

Just as in a state it is necessary that certain laws 
be made for the general welfare of society, so in a 
school organization certain rules must be deter- 
mined for the welfare of all. For instance, it is 
necessary that rules be provided for conduct in a 
study hall in order that the pupils may do their 
work. The study hall like the halls and roll rooms 
is in charge of monitors elected from each of the 
study hall groups. The monitor presides and is ex- 
pected to maintain standards, just as sheriffs, 
elected from each county in a state, are expected 
to maintain laws in their respective counties. 
Pupils who violate rules may be reported to the 
court clerk by any of the monitors for the halls, 
roll rooms and study halls or by any teacher or 
other pupil-citizen. 


Violators of School Laws Brought to Trial 


A jury composed of eight members, two from 
each class, presided over by a judge elected from 
the senior class hears all cases and after determin- 
ing the guilt, passes sentences. A faculty adviser 
sits with the court to advise but not to dictate. If 
necessary, pupils are removed from the student 
group, just as in the state offenders against laws 
are sometimes removed from the social group to 
prisons. Pupils may be placed in a detention room 
during their roll room and study hall periods and 
denied general privileges if necessary. If any con- 
victed pupil feels that his trial has been unfair, he 
may appeal to the student supreme court for a re- 
view of his case. The supreme court is composed of 
the presidents of various classes, presidents of all 
organizations with more than fifty members and 
monitors. ! 

It is remarkable how successfully the form of 
student government has functioned. Pupils as a 
group are jealous of their rights of citizenship and 
dislike to have teachers interfere in their prob- 
lems, just as our colonial ancestors were jealous of 
their rights and resented interference by the king 
and the royal governors. Pupils do report viola- 
tions of conduct, and their court has tried numer- 
ous cases and handed down decisions relative to 
punishments. When visitors come to the high school 
they are invited to go about the building without 
being accompanied by the teachers in order that 
they may see just how student government is oper- 
ating, and they uniformly find conduct as satis- 
factory as in schools with teacher surveillance. 

In the first place, the correct attitude on the part 
of the pupils must be developed. This can be done 


1A copy of the student body constitution may be had by communicating 
with the author. 
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in great measure by the introduction of case stud- 
ies on problems of government. Such case studies 
may be worked out so as to apply to local situations, 
mimeographed and given to the pupils in their Eng- 
lish classes. Each case problem should be made a 
part of a regular class assignment in order that the 
attention of all pupils may be focused on certain 
definite matters. As various difficulties arise, new 
case studies may be worked out. An example of a 
case study that was used to “educate” pupils for 
their jobs follows: 

“At the opening of school R. D. Wolf, principal, 
Western High School, suggested to the pupils that 
they might have a form of student government if 
they wished. A committee was formed and a plan 
worked out whereby the pupils should assume cer- 
tain responsibilities in regard to conduct and the 
care of the building. 

“After the constitution was drawn up it was 
voted upon by the student body and carried by a 
two-thirds vote. Pupil officers, including monitors 
of the halls and corridors, were elected in due 
form. Each pupil pledged to support student gov- 
ernment and in addition each officer and monitor 
pledged on his honor to fulfill the responsibilities 
of his office. 

“Among the elected monitors was James Didion. 
On Thursday morning following James’ election he 
happened to be in the study hall and noticed Rus- 
sell Bode marking one of the desks. James spoke 
to Russell and requested that he stop. Russell told 
James to mind his own business. James replied 
that he was minding his own business. Russell re- 
fused to stop and continued to carve initials on one 
of the desks and James reported him to the stu- 
dent court. The student court recommended to the 
principal that Russell be sent home for his father. 
Mr. Bode came to the school as requested, said he 
regretted the affair and offered to pay for any dam- 
age done. He told the principal, however, that he 
was not in favor uf such a system of government 
because it made a boy like James a tattletale.” 


What Pupils Think of Self-Government 


On the second day after the case study was as- 
signed, thought questions were given to all the 
pupils which they were to answer and return. 
The following questions were used for the case 
study on representative government. The answers 
are included. 

1. Was the system of student government put 
into operation in a fair manner? Yes, 276; no, 2. 

2. Did Russell have a right to oppose the intro- 
duction of student government? Yes, 267; no, 11. 

3. After its adoption by the two-thirds vote, was 
Russell justified in opposing the will of the major- 
ity by refusing to obey? Yes, 10; no, 268. 
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4. In view of the facts did James do the proper 
thing in reporting Russell? Yes, 274; no, 4. 

5. Should James have reported Russell without 
having first warned him? Yes, 34; no, 274. 

6. Do you consider that James was a tattletale? 
Yes, 4; no, 274. 

7. Would Russell have been justified in claiming 
that the government of the school was the job of 
just the teachers? Yes, 16; no, 262. 

8. If you had been present at the time Russell 
was carving the desk and your testimony was 
needed to convict Russell in the student court would 
you have been willing to testify against him? Yes, 
250; no, 33. 

9. Was Russell’s father justified in his attitude 
toward the system of student government? Yes, 
37; no, 241. 

Analysis of the replies of pupils indicates that 
though practically every pupil felt that the plan 
had been introduced fairly and that James did the 
proper thing in reporting Russell and was not a 
tattletale, several pupils felt that Russell would 
have been justified in claiming that the government 
of the school was the job of the teachers, and 10 per 
cent stated that they would have been unwilling to 
testify against Russell. Further investigation 


showed that some pupils were not enthusiastic for 
student government and felt that teachers were 
paid to handle the problems of discipline. These 
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pupils felt that even though a pupil reported Rus- 
sell, his punishment should be meted out to him by 
the faculty and not by the pupils. 

A variety of reasons developed to account for the 
number of pupils who stated that they would have 
been unwilling to testify against Russell. Some 
stated that they would have been willing to testify 
against Russell if they had been monitors but if not 
they would have refrained from interfering ; some 
stated that they would have hesitated to testify if 
Russell had been a friend; several underclassmen 
felt that they would have been unwilling to testify 
if Russell had been an upperclassman. 

It was interesting to note how many pupils felt 
that Russell’s father was justified in his attitude 
toward the system of student government while at 
the same time they felt that the system had been 
introduced fairly and that James did the proper 
thing in reporting Russell. An investigation 
brought out two reasons why these pupils thought 
that the father was justified: Some believed that 
the father as a taxpayer was justified in expecting 
the teachers to handle disciplinary matters ; others 
felt that since the father had not signed a pledge 
and probably was not aware of the responsibilities 
that student government entailed, he might not see 
the problem from the point of view of the school. 
These pupils felt that everyone was entitled to his 
opinion and that therefore the father was entitled 





Student government in action—this high school library is entirely under pupil control except for a faculty librarian 
in charge of library procedures. 
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to his, even though it did not agree with the opin- 
ions of those interested in student government. 

It is essential that pupils be educated to the point 
of view that each individual is responsible for the 
success of his social group. In the foregoing illus- 
tration, some pupils felt that the father needed edu- 
cation. If he had been a member of the group, they 
would not have thought that he was justified. Since 
the father was an outsider, however, some felt that 
an additional factor had been introduced. 


Winning the Pupils’ Cooperation 


If pupils are brought to a realization of the fact 
that it is no more a matter of tattling for one of 
them to report, testify or appear against another 
in his own student court than it is for one citizen 
to cause the arrest of another for the violation of a 
state law, wherein the common good is affected, 
this problem will be effectively met. A number of 
examples must be introduced to help pupils get the 
point of view that is essential to the success of stu- 
dent government. Conferences should be held with 
individual pupils who disagree. No pupil should 
be forced to approve or accept student government, 
but everyone should be given an opportunity to 
understand it. Experience over a three-year period 
in McLoughlin Union High School indicates that 
pupils will assume responsibilities and that they 
will report, appear and testify against those who 
violate traditions and rules of the school. Of sev- 
eral hundred cases that have been tried before the 
school court during this time, probably not more 
than a dozen have been reported by faculty 
members. 

Student government should not be forced upon 
the pupils. They should understand what rights 
and privileges it confers and the responsibilities it 
entails. A plan of education was introduced for 
unenlightened pupils telling of the advantages and 
disadvantages of student government before it was 
presented for a vote in McLoughlin Union High 
School. 

It is desirable that the method of selecting offi- 
cers be carefully worked out so that pupils may be 
well represented. The form established in Mc- 
Loughlin Union High School provides for the elec- 
tion of the student body judge and the student body 
president from the senior class. The student body 
judge is nominated by the executive council, com- 
posed of presidents of the four classes and of any 
organizations having more than fifty members. 
This means that the leaders from the respective 
classes and organizations determine in great meas- 
ure the type of pupil who shall be judge. In addi- 
tion, a list of names for monitors of roll rooms, 
study halls and halls must be approved by the ex- 
ecutive council. 
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The procedure of the court must be carried on 
with proper dignity. The court should be opened 
in formal manner. The judge and all the jurors 
should be administered pledges as should all wit- 
nesses before the court. In McLoughlin Union 
High School pledges like the following are exacted 
in order that the duties pupils assume may be more 
forcefully brought to their minds: 

For judge and jury: 

“TI hereby pledge my honor to support the rules 
and regulations of McLoughlin Union High School 
and faithfully to discharge the duties of my office 
by being just, fair and impartial in all decisions 
made by me affecting my fellow pupils, ever keep- 
ing in mind the maintenance of the high standards 
of conduct and general efficiency already attained 
by Mac Hi, which must never be lowered.” 

The student court must be absolutely fair and 
must treat all pupils alike. We have found that 
pupils are not swayed by considerations of promi- 
nence or position. Last year two prominent pupils 
were brought before the court for truancy. One of 
them was a son of a member of the board of educa- 
tion and one was the brother of the president of the 
student body. These pupils were accorded the same 
punishment as were other pupils who committed 
the same type of offense and who came from fami- 
lies of little prominence. Punishment should be 
prompt and certain. One period a day is set aside 
in our school for extra-curricular activities and 
when necessary the court meets during this period. 
In this way the pupils’ problems are handled with 
dispatch. It is also desirable that visitors be not 
permitted to visit sessions of the court since this 
would merely attract the curious and tend to slow 
up justice. 

A definite method for keeping records should be 
established. The data relative to the offense should 
be noted as well as the pleading of the defendant, 
the decision of the jury and the penalty, if any. 
This record can be kept in notebook form and re- 
tained from year to year for reference purposes. 


The Student Government” Pledge 


Before any roll room is placed under student 
control, each pupil should be required to sign a 
memorandum agreeing to obey the regulations of 
the school and constitution. This is desirable in 
that it brings to the attention of the pupils the fact 
that they are pledged to cooperate in a definite form 
of government. The student government pledge 
states: “In order to promote the welfare of the 
school and make effective the operation of student 
government, I pledge myself to obey the rules and 
regulations of the school and the student body con- 
stitution, and especially to obey the pupil in charge 
in roll rooms or elsewhere during the absence of a 
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teacher, ever keeping in mind the maintenance of 
the high standards of conduct and general effi- 
ciency already attained by Mac Hi, which must 
never be lowered.” 

When a pledge is exacted from each pupil to obey 
student government, some pupils are found who 
are not in favor of student government and say 
flatly that they prefer teacher government. In this 
case the pupils are placed in roll rooms under the 
supervision of teachers. At all times these pupils 
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Honors must be awarded to pupil officers when- 
ever possible. The student body president should 
be given an opportunity to be a leading number of 
the student organization. This may be done by 
keeping him in the public eye. In this school he pre- 
sides at all assemblies whether the governor of the 
state or a person prominent in world affairs is to 
be the speaker or whether a program is being pre- 
sented. The activities of the various pupil officers 
should be played up in the school newspaper and 





The study hall is under the supervision of a monitor elected by the student body. 


come under the authority of teachers and are not 
privileged to enjoy the benefits of student govern- 
ment. In McLoughlin Union High School, however, 
every pupil signed the pledge. 

Student government, of course, should not apply 
to teachers’ classrooms, for there a teacher alone 
must be responsible if she is to get results. 

Teachers must cooperate and do their share in 
forwarding student government. They must not 
assume a suspicious attitude and be continually on 
the lookout for misconduct. Likewise they must 
obey the same regulations as the pupils do. For 
instance in McLoughlin Union High School, pupils 
may not congregate in the halls between 8:45 and 
9:00 and 12:45 and 1:00 o’clock. If teachers vio- 
late this regulation, pupils may be expected to do 
likewise. Student government must be a commu- 
nity government that applies to all with equal 
force. 


elsewhere. This creates pride and makes other pu- 
pils ambitious to succeed those in office. 

It is advisable not to introduce any new plan too 
rapidly. We introduced student government grad- 
ually, putting it into effect the latter part of the 
school year. The following school year it went into 
effect about Thanksgiving Day and this year, for 
the first time, at the beginning of the year. Pupils 
became accustomed to it and were better prepared 
to assume their obligations. 

One big problem of student government concerns 
the matter of disposing of teachers. Since teachers 
must not remain in their roll rooms if the rooms 
are under student government, some definite room 
must be set aside for them in order that pupils and 
others seeking to find them may do so without 
searching the entire building. If teachers remain 
in roll rooms pupils naturally look to them to super- 
vise discipline and this defeats student govern- 
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ment. We cannot have divided responsibility. Stu- 
dent government works to the advantage of both 
the teachers and the pupils, however, since more 
time is made available for teachers without teach- 
ers being added to the system. Energy formally 
devoted to supervision and disciplinary matters 
may now be devoted to constructive school service. 

Of course, we cannot expect any plan or any 
form of government to work perfectly in any or- 
ganization. This system, however, has worked ef- 
fectively and at the same time has provided won- 
derful opportunities for pupils to learn to assume 
responsibilities in their community. As pupils leave 
school they must assume their roles in a civic or- 
ganization and they cannot expect to have school 
teachers or policemen continually at their elbows 
to direct their actions. They must sooner or later 
learn to be responsible and no better time or oppor- 
tunity presents itself than high school days. 

Last year, the first in which student government 
prevailed throughout most of the year, the conduct 
of the pupils was as good as in previous years when 
all disciplinary problems had been handled through 
the office. The spirit and enthusiasm of the student 
body and the support and interest of the pupils in 
academic as well as in extra-curricular activities 
were the best displayed during the four years I had 
served as principal. The teachers were able to do 
better school work since they were not tied down 
hour after hour throughout the school year in the 
capacity of police officers supervising study halls 
and roll rooms but were allowed to devote their 
entire energy to their jobs. 


A Successful System 


The record achieved last year by the pupils under 
student government surpassed any previous record 
they had ever made. Furthermore, in competition 
with other schools in the state, these young men 
and women who were learning through active citi- 
zenship that the success of their community was in 
great measure their responsibility demonstrated a 
leadership in numerous lines of endeavor. During 
the school year 1929-30, these pupils won the fol- 
lowing honors for their school: the state debating 
championship; the eastern Oregon football cham- 
pionship; four first places, two second places and 
one third place in the state music contest; first 
place in the eastern Oregon typing contest; one 
first place and one second place in the state division 
of the national chemical essay contest ; second place 
in the state newspaper contest, with the editor of 
the school paper elected president of the State High 
School Press Association; superior rating (the 
highest possible) among high school yearbooks. 

Successful teaching of citizenship—making a 
man and building a woman who will fit into our 
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social organization and promote the welfare of our 
society—is one of the most important tasks con- 
fronting the teaching profession to-day. A “liv- 
ing” citizenship demands just as practical a method 
of approach as the teaching of mechanical trades. 
We have the tools with which to work. Are we 
willing to meet the challenge? 





Walden, N. Y., Publishes Interesting 
School Bulletin 


A new contact bulletin, designed to bolster up a 
cooperative parent-school relationship, has been 
put into operation in the public schools of Walden, 
N. Y., this year. A mimeographed bulletin is being 
mailed to parents of junior and senior high school 
pupils from the superintendent’s office. 

The bulletin, entitled “Our School,” is described 
as “A message to you from and about the Walden 
Public Schools.” The first issue was released simul- 
taneously with a report card period and the current 
reports were enclosed with the bulletin, a move 
that resulted in increased receptivity on the part 
of the parents. Other issues will follow. The exact 
frequency of issuance is still to be worked out, pres- 
ent plans calling for either six, ten or twelve annual 
issues, depending on whether the issues coincide 
with the six report periods, or whether the bulletin 
becomes a monthly and includes July and August 
issues. 

The content of the first bulletin included an 
explanatory paragraph, entitled “Know Your 
School.” Other paragraphs were: “Striking a Bal- 
ance,” (a written summarization of results in the 
state examinations over a period of years, illus- 
trated by bar graphs) ; “Report Cards,” (a brief 
treatment of the importance of the reports to par- 
ents) ; “A New Term,” (material regarding indi- 
vidualized schedules and course of study planning 
for pupils; “A Big Business,” (statistical data 
about school property values and expenditures). 

These paragraphs were separated by two and 
three-line fillers, which were mostly news notes of 
general interest to parents. The bulletin is signed 
by the superintendent of schools, E. R. Van Kleeck. 
It was brief in length, running to two typewritten 
pages. Single spacing was used for the body of the 
material. Additional volume was attained by the 
use of elite type. Sheets were mimeographed on 
one side only. 

Although written for parents, the bulletin was 
also mailed to a selected list of other citizens, in- 
cluding professional men and women, office holders, 
large owners of real property, board of education 
members and members of the teaching staff. 
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The Science of Floor Treatment 


Methods of caring for school floors to preserve them 
against wear, to keep down dust and to improve 
their appearance are described in detail in this article 


By CHARLES E. REEVES, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


with oil or wax.' Other means of treating 

floors do not serve all of the purposes for 
which treatment is used, such as (1) preserving 
the floor against wear, (2) improving the appear- 
ance of the floor and (3) preventing dust from 
rising either when rooms are in use or during the 
process of sweeping. 

Oil holds dust by its adhesive qualities, while 
wax, it is maintained, holds dust by its magnetic 
qualities. When floors are treated often enough, 
either wax or a good grade of oil will be satisfac- 
tory both as a preservative and as a means for 
keeping dust from rising. If either is used rightly 
it will also give as good an appearance to a floor 
as will be obtained by any other form of treat- 
ment. 


Sins building floors are usually treated 


How to Keep Dust From Rising 


There can be little question as to the desirability 
of using some means to prevent dust from rising 
into the air of school buildings. The dust doubt- 
less has an injurious effect upon the respiratory 
organs of the pupils breathing it. It also carries 
bacteria, some of which may be harmful. A num- 
ber of tests have been made to determine the bac- 
terial counts in schoolrooms that were oiled and 
in others that were unoiled. Dr. John Lambert’s 
report? may be cited as an example. He reports 
that gelatin plates were exposed for six minutes in 
classrooms where children were walking about. 
The plates showed 60 colonies of bacteria where 
the floors were oiled as compared to 270 colonies 
of bacteria where they were unoiled. When plates 
were exposed for five minutes during the process 
of sweeping, the plates exposed in rooms having 
oiled floors showed 38 colonies of bacteria as com- 
pared to 456 colonies of bacteria on plates exposed 
in rooms having unoiled floors. Such data indicate 
the need for some treatment that will hold dust 
to the floor until it can be removed. 





Reeves, C. E., and Ganders, H. S., School Building Management, 
chap. 9, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

2Lambert, John, The Newer Methods for the Prevention of Dust in 
Schools, “‘The Child,’’ pp. 279-289, London, January, 1912. 


School building floors will usually need to be 
oiled or waxed three times a year. The frequency 
will of course depend upon such factors as (1) the 
amount of use of the floors, (2) the kind of mate- 
rial of which the floors are composed, whether the 
wood is soft or hard, and the condition of wear, 
(3) the condition of the playgrounds and the 
streets, which determines largely the amount of 
dirt that will be tracked into the building and (4) 
the quality of the oil or wax used. 

The only practicable times at which school floors 
can be oiled are during the summer, Christmas 
and Easter vacation periods. The two latter pe- 
riods are, as a rule, none too long to enable jani- 
tors to clean and treat all floors of a building thor- 
oughly. If waxing is the method of treatment 
used, floors may be treated at these periods or 
continually kept “touched up” with wax and pol- 
ished in aisles and other places receiving much 
wear, during the time that the schools are in ses- 
sion. 

Floors of corridors and stairs made of materials 
such as battleship linoleum are often oiled or 
waxed to preserve the material against wear and 
to improve their appearance. Because such floors 
do not readily absorb the material applied, they 
are usually treated more frequently. Old wood 
floors and soft wood floors will usually absorb oil 
more readily than new hardwood floors, so that 
they need treatment less frequently. 


Wax Most Suitable for Hardwood Floors 


A hardwood floor, such as maple, may be waxed 
more satisfactorily than one of soft wood. It will 
show a better color and may be given a higher 
polish than a floor of soft wood. Hardwood floors 
are also better for oiling, but since the pores of 
the wood will absorb less oil the need for the appli- 
cation of oil will be more frequent than for soft 
wood floors. Cement and terrazzo floors may be 
so soft that the materials produce fine dust under 
the grinding of children’s shoes. Such floors 
should be treated with a permanent filler or 
hardener. 
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A new floor as a rule loses its oil or wax more 
rapidly than an old one which has been previously 
treated so that the pores of the wood are filled. 
Wood floors should be smooth in order to produce 
a good appearance after a floor dressing has been 
applied and to facilitate the work of spreading the 
dressing. If they are rough they should be sand- 
papered or scraped until they are smooth before 
the dressing is applied. 


How to Apply Oil 


The results, so far as appearance is concerned, 
of waxing or oiling floors will be determined 
largely by their condition of cleanliness. Janitors 
sometimes do not clean old oil from floors because 
they wish to “save the old oil.” Much of the oil 
thus saved is mixed with dirt and hardened on 
the floor. Such a procedure will save oil because 
the new oil cannot soak into the floor at those 
places where the old oil and dirt have not been 
worn off or removed by cleaning. But, consider- 
ing the relatively small cost of even the better floor 
oil, it would be far better, from the standpoint of 
the appearance of the floors, if such gummy oil 
and dirt were not saved. If the investigation is 
carried further, the desire of janitors to save oil 
may be found to be intensified by the possibility of 
saving themselves undue scrubbing labor if no 
electric floor machine has been provided. The best 
appearing floors are invariably those that have 
been thoroughly scrubbed prior to the application 
of the oil, new floors that have not had an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate the dirt and oil combination 
on their surfaces and in the wood pores or floors 
that have been treated with a high grade of oil 
and cleanser combined, which will not collect dirt. 


Treating Floors in Rooms With Furniture 


Movable furniture will be advantageous from 
the standpoints of oiling and waxing. Even sta- 
tionary furniture should be removed for the clean- 
ing and oiling process during the summer vaca- 
tion. Because of the time required to remove and 
replace stationary furniture it is probably imprac- 
ticable to attempt to remove it during the Christ- 
mas and Easter vacation periods. When furniture 
remains in a room during the process of oiling the 
oil should not be distributed to the portions of the 
floor close to desk legs or baseboards, because sur- 
plus oil is likely to become concentrated at such 
places where it can neither be spread nor removed. 

The usual method of oiling floors is for the jani- 
tor to dip a cord mop into a pail of oil and apply 
it to the floor, rubbing the floor with the same oil- 
soaked mop with which the oil is applied. The re- 
sults are that an excess supply of oil, much of 
which cannot be absorbed by the wood, is applied, 
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pools of unabsorbed oil remain at places where the 
oil soaked mop is first applied to the floor, and 
much oil remains around desk legs and near base- 
boards. The application of excess oil by such 
means soon forms a black, viscous covering for 
the floor, or parts of it, and an untidy and splotchy 
appearance is the result. 

The oil spray is much better in that it is pos- 
sible to avoid the application of excess oil that 
cannot be wiped up. Where the spray is used, less 
than one-half as much oil may be applied to floors 
and less than one-fourth as much time will be re- 
quired for the work, because there is no necessity 
for rubbing the oil. After all, oil cannot be rubbed 
into the wood. The only reason for rubbing, when 
oil is applied, is to spread the oil to places where 
it may be absorbed by the wood. The surplus oil 
should be removed. This work is eliminated if a 
spray is used. 

If mops are used they should never be dipped 
into a pail of oil and applied to the floor. Oil 
should be applied to the mop by means of a water 
sprinkler. A dry mop can then be used to spread 
the oil. The dry mop should be changed when it 
becomes filled with oil. 


Methods of Oiling and Waxing 


Regardless of the method used, great care should 
be taken to keep oil away from desk legs and base- 
boards. These spaces are not used, and if they are 
oiled they will soon turn black since they hold the 
dust which is not worn away by use. After the 
floor has been swept a few times, sufficient oil will 
reach the space around desk legs and near base- 
boards to give the floor an appearance of being 
evenly oiled. 

If floors are waxed they must be thoroughly 
cleaned before the first application of wax. After 
that they will never need to be scrubbed, but 
merely wiped with a mop treated with a special 
wax cleaner or with a cloth dampened with water 
applied to the surface of the wax. Dirt will not 
penetrate wax. The only problem is to keep the 
floors well waxed and polished and to remove the 
dirt from the surface. For the work of waxing 
and polishing, an electric floor machine will be bet- 
ter than hand methods of performing the work. 
The greater weight, speed and friction produced 
by the revolving brush of the machine will drive 
the wax into the pores of the wood and burnish the 
surface until it shines. Floors should be polished 
by such mechanical means once or twice a month 
in order to keep them well polished and to dis- 
tribute the wax evenly to the places where floors 
receive most wear. Dirt must not be allowed to ac- 
cumulate on the surface of waxed floors. One of 
the best means for cleaning waxed floors is by 
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means of the dry floor mop, properly treated with 
cedar oil. 

When it is applied in sufficient quantities and 
with sufficient frequency, a good grade of mineral 
oil and kerosene, or kerosene alone, will form a 
hard, transparent coating that will protect wood 
from the deleterious effects of water and chemi- 
cals. Floors treated in this way can even be pol- 
ished to some extent. The kerosene mixed with 
the oil, or kerosene alone, will cut grease and serve 
to clean the floor as well as to preserve it. 


Kerosene as a Cleaner 


Kerosene and the better floor oils are good pre- 
servatives because they contain paraffin. The 
poorer grades of oil contain vaselin which oxidizes 
and turns black. The use of kerosene is one of the 
best means for removing old oil from a floor. Since 
both are distillates of crude petroleum, they will 
readily reunite when brought into contact. This 
loosens the oil so it may easily be removed. 

Olsen! gives the following estimates for the 
amount and cost of oil and wax for floors: 

Standard floor oil. One gallon covers 400 square 
feet; cost per gallon, $.857; number of coats re- 
quired, 1; cost per square foot, $.0021. 

Standard floor wax. One pound covers 300 
square feet; cost per pound, $.36; number of coats 
required, 2; cost per square foot, $.0024. 

Olsen’s estimate for the amount of oil required 
is too high even under the ordinary method and 
conditions of oiling, and much too high if the oil- 
ing is properly performed. A gallon of oil costing 
85 cents will cover from 1,200 to 1,500 square feet 
if it is properly applied with a spray. His esti- 
mate of the amount required would not be used 
even with the poorest method of application. The 
cost of oil will vary in different places, but the 
price he quotes should purchase a good quality in 
most places. His estimate for the amount of wax 
required appears to be too low for a first applica- 
tion or too high for rewaxing. He is doubtless 
making his estimate for a first application, since 
he uses two coats of wax as the basis for his com- 
putation. Olsen’s figures do not give an accurate 
representation of the comparative cost of wax and 
oil. Wax is much more costly, but it may well be 
worth the extra cost. 

Womrath? estimates that, for the first applica- 
tion, one gallon of wax, properly applied, will 
cover 155 square feet of floor space. This would 
be the equivalent of a little more than four gallons 
per classroom of the usual size. Later applica- 
tions, of course, would require much less. 


1O0lsen, M. S., School Housekeeping, the American School Board 
Journal, vol. 74, No. 2, February, 1927, p. 46. 

2Womrath, George F., School Janitorial and Engineering Service, 
the American School Board Journal, vol. 71, No. 2, August, 1925, p. 68. 
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By the inefficient methods of oiling generally 
used, an average of four quarts of oil per class- 
room is generally applied. This is too much to ob- 
tain good results. Half as much will be sufficient 
if a good quality of oil is used and if the oil is ap- 
plied with a spray. 

Linseed oil is sometimes used and will form a 
coating even harder than wax. Raw linseed oil 
forms a dark, hard coat, while boiled linseed oil 
forms a hard coat of a lighter color. Linseed oil 
will not take a high polish and will not hold dust 
so well as mineral oil or wax. It is a good pre- 
servative, however, and will give a good appear- 
ance to the floor. Its greatest defect is that it can- 
not be removed readily except by scraping or 
sanding with steel wool or sandpaper in the brush 
block of a scrubbing machine. Mineral oil is bet- 
ter as a means of holding dust. Only high grade 
oil, containing paraffin, but no vaselin, should be 
used on school building floors. Kerosene is an ex- 
cellent floor oil as well as a cleanser. Only a good 
grade of kerosene that has been deodorized by the 
removal of all sulphur should be used. After evap- 
oration the mineral oil and paraffin remain in the 
pores of the wood and on the surface. The use of 
kerosene eliminates the necessity for scrubbing 
for it serves as a cleanser as well.as a floor treat- 
ment. 


Summary 


The preceding paragraphs, then, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Floors are treated to keep dust from rising, 
to preserve the floor against wear and the effects 
of water and to improve the appearance of the 
floor. 

2. Floors should be oiled three times a year, at 
vacation periods. If they are waxed and polished 
from week to week at places receiving most wear, 
they will not need to be scrubbed or rewaxed at 
regular periods. 

3. Waxed floors and floors treated with a high 
grade of floor oil may be cleaned with a special 
cleanser consisting of cedar oil, or with a damp- 
ened cloth. 

4. The spray is better than the mop for oiling 
floors because the application of surplus oil may 
be avoided and less oil used, and because less time 
will be required for the work. 

5. In oiling, oil should be kept from floor space 
around desk legs and near baseboards because of 
the difficulty of removing surplus oil and because 
such floor space is not used. This may be accom- 
plished as far as space next to the baseboard is 
concerned by laying a six-inch board along the 
wall during the process of oiling, thus protecting 
the baseboard. 
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Editorials 


Legislators as Educators 
A S THESE lines are being written the legis- 











latures in a number of states are getting 

ready to adjourn. Most of them have en- 
acted legislation affecting public education in 
schools and colleges. Never has so much attention 
been given to education by legislatures heretofore 
as has been given during the 1931 session. One 
thing is certain—education is looming large in the 
minds of legislators. Why? Partly because it is 
costly, and partly because it is a powerful force 
in determining social welfare and political devel- 
opments. 

There has never been another session of state 
legislatures when the governors of so many states 
have discussed educational problems in detail, 
principally for the purpose of securing economy, 
but also for the purpose of calling attention to the 
tremendous role that is being played by public 
education in shaping social, political and indus- 
trial ideals and activities in our country. All this 
will undoubtedly prove beneficial to education in 
the end, although at the moment it is disturbing, 
or at least disquieting, to many of us. 

Legislatures have been busy this year in one 
way that is fraught with danger. They have med- 
dled with courses of study and with methods of 
instruction. They have legislated subjects into 
the curriculum of the elementary school and espe- 
cially of the secondary school and the university. 
If they have not actually cast subjects out of 
courses of study, they have at least denounced 
subjects they think are of slight value to-day. 
There is no denying the fact that these legislatures 
have tackled complicated problems that can be 
solved only by expert knowledge, which legislators 
as a rule do not possess. 

The debates and many of the discussions have 
brought out this point: Graduates of public high 
schools and of state universities have been elected 
to the legislatures in their respective states. When 
questions of education are up for consideration, 
these graduates recall their experiences in the 
schools and universities. They did not get any 
benefit whatever from certain subjects they were 
required to pursue. They brought over from their 
school and university days remembrances of dull 
and ineffective methods of instruction. Also, since 
they have gone out into the world, they have dis- 
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covered certain defects in their education that 
ought to have been remedied while they were in 
school and college. On the basis of their personal 
experience, they have proposed legislation that 
would cast out of courses of study subjects that 
were of no interest or value to them, and that 
would introduce new subjects which they think 
would be of value to them now. 

Many educators condemn legislators who meddle 
with public education. But some good may come 
from legislative interference with educational ac- 
tivities, provided those who are engaged in educa- 
tion are given an opportunity to show reasons why 
proposals made by legislators should or should not 
be carried into effect. Doubtless benefits will ac- 
crue to education from the legislative activity of 
graduates of the schools and universities. It can- 
not be all bad when a man who has been through 
the whole educational régime reviews his expe- 
rience and attempts to correct what he regards as 
defects and deficiencies. When the legislator turns 
educator, however, those who are devoting them- 
selves to education should be given an opportunity 
to examine all proposals critically and to point out 
their fallacies or inadequacies if they seem to be 
unsound. 
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Much Heat But Not Much Light 


ENUNCIATION is the easiest way to dis- 
1D. pose of any perplexing problem. Also, it 
meets with the approval of the populace. 
It is a trait of human nature to enjoy condemna- 
tion of any movement or institution to which the 
public cannot adjust itself harmoniously or which 
it cannot quite understand. Destructive criticism 
will awaken applause much more easily and gen- 
erally than constructive progress. There is some- 
thing in most of us that leads us to esteem the past 
more highly than the present. We would rather 
slip backward than go forward, probably because 
the one is easier and more comfortable than the 
other. 

These reflections are incited by the reading of 
an address delivered recently at Ohio State Uni- 
versity by Prof. Herbert M. Peteat, Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, N. C. He condemned “the 
bland complacency with which so-called experts 
enunciate new theories every other day, and the 
undiscriminating and hungry avidity with which 
these theories are swallowed, hook, line and sinker, 
by school men and women all over the country.” 
“The tragedy of the situation,” he said, “lies in 
the fact that the public is either too lazy or too 
ignorant to distinguish between sheep and goats 
and, further, that the strangle hold which the new 
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pedagogy has secured on all our educational proc- 
esses makes it possible for the goats, as well as 
for the sheep, to guide our children’s destinies. We 
have enwrapped our schools and their faculties 
with mile after mile of red tape, thereby, of course, 
seriously compromising teaching efficiency; we 
have added cogs here, grease cups there, wheels 
within wheels yonder. It is my profound and 
mature conviction, based upon nearly twenty years 
of observation and experience, that the young men 
and women of college age are not nearly so well 
educated to-day as they were fifteen years ago, in 
spite of all our complicated, humming machinery.” 

Professor Peteat has supporters in his castiga- 
tion of modern education. Discontented persons 
must be in the minority, however, because other- 
wise we should be doing such work in the schools 
to-day as was done in them twenty-five years ago. 

The chief objection to be urged against Profes- 
sor Peteat’s discussion of contemporary education 
is that nobody can tell what he thinks is wrong 
with it. The curriculum and methods of teaching 
have changed greatly in two decades, and the edu- 
cational program has become complicated. But 
what topics that are taught in the schools now 
would Professor Peteat eliminate? What subjects 
that have been abandoned in whole or in part would 
he restore? Would he teach the same topics to all 
pupils throughout the elementary schools, the sec- 
ondary school and the college? Would he go back 
to book learning as the essential process in the 
education of a child? Would he restore the lock- 
step in education? What would he do if he were 
given autocratic power in dealing with the educa- 
tional work he denounces? No one can tell, because 
he has made no concrete suggestion. 

He says that young persons coming to college 
were better educated twenty years ago than they 
are to-day. Suppose this is true; the fault may 
not lie with the schools; it may lie with the com- 
pulsory education program, or with social changes 
that have completely transformed the environ- 
ments of children to-day compared with those of 
twenty years ago. Of course, when we say that 
eighteen-year-old children were better educated 
twenty years ago than they are to-day, we voice 
a proposition that is extremely complex, one that 
would be denied probably by the vast majority of 
persons who are competent to form an intelligent 
opinion. It might be true that young persons were 
better trained to take up formal college work 
twenty years ago than they are to-day, and it still 
might be true that they are better educated to-day 
than they were then, because they have a better 
understanding of the world in which they live and 
can adjust themselves more effectively thereto. 

Unless Professor Peteat and those who side 
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with him in his hostility to present day education 
can make some concrete proposals and can pro- 
duce evidence in corroboration of their denuncia- 
tory statements, their assertions cannot carry 
conviction, although they may be disturbing or at 
least disquieting to a good many earnest persons 
who are inclined by temperament to cling to tra- 
ditional ways of doing things and who are not able 
to keep abreast of the investigations that lie at the 
bottom of the rapid changes taking place in the 
curricula and methods of teaching in the schools 
of all grades. 
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When a Teacher Becomes Ill, Who 
Shall Take Her Place? 


ONSIDER the substitute teacher! She has 
( no regular appointment ; she does not know 
at night where she will be called for service 
in the morning; if she is substituting in an elemen- 
tary school she must be ready at a moment’s notice 
to conduct classes in any grade; if she is a substi- 
tute teacher in the high school she must take up the 
subjects she can teach at any point at which the 
regular teacher is forced to abandon them for a 
time; she must step into a class and go on with the 
work without having a word of introduction to 
the pupils or without knowing anything about them 
except that they are in need of someone to stop a 
gap. How can any mortal person meet all these 
requirements? 

How is the staff of substitutes recruited? What 
qualities and abilities are required in the substi- 
tute teacher? What salary is provided for her? 
What privileges in the way of permanent tenure 
are accorded her? In some places the substitute 
teacher is engaged for full time, but in most places 
she is engaged for part time only. In the latter 
cases she engages in other work than teaching 
when her services are not required in the class- 
room. Consequently her interests are divided 
between teaching and some other occupation, which 
is necessary in order that she may gain adequate 
income. In most of the communities investigated, 
the substitute teacher is not assured of a position 
from one year to another. She is not assured even 
of any specified income while she is serving as a 
substitute . She is paid a daily wage whenever she 
is called upon. She earns more during January, 
February and March than during any other period 
in the school year. In May and June her income is 
apt to be very slight if she depends upon payment 
by the day. It is also comparatively slight during 
the first three months of the school year. 

What type of teacher is willing to serve under 
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these conditions? The strongest teacher will not 
submit to such an irregular and unsatisfactory 
mode of life. Consequently teachers of inferior 
ability or of inferior personality, or both, are found 
on the staff of substitute teachers. Of course, there 
are exceptions but they do not constitute a large 
proportion of the entire substitute teacher staff. 
This is most unfortunate. The substitute teacher 
should be even more capable and should possess 
more impressive and commanding personal quali- 
ties than the regular teacher. When the substitute 
teacher comes in, the pupils, no matter how decent 
and well behaved they may ordinarily be, are ready 
to engage in deviltry of a more or less riotous 
character. The only type of substitute teacher who 
can hold youngsters in check when their regular 
teacher cannot shepherd them is one whose per- 
sonal traits are so impressive that pupils are re- 
strained in their urge to engage in revelry as a 
form of relaxation from periods of restraint. 

Teachers who have been away from their 
classes for several days testify that when they re- 
turned they found the good habits the pupils had 
acquired had been largely lost and it was necessary 
to begin to train them again in necessary school- 
room routine. In a school in which pupils are al- 
most completely self-governing, a _ substitute 
teacher of average or even inferior traits and abili- 
ties may carry on for a week or two without the 
pupils taking advantage of her, but this is an ideal 
situation that is not often realized. 

What is the solution of the problem? Substitute 
teachers must be engaged for full time. They must 
possess the highest qualifications, both intellectual, 
temperamental, physical and personal. They must 
be paid adequate salaries so that they can devote 
all their time and energy to keeping themselves 
ready to step into any classroom and go on with 
the work where the regular teacher has left it. 
The substitute teacher must have no worry about 
tenure of office or maintenance. During the months 
when regular teachers have optimum health, the 
substitute teacher should cooperate in dealing with 
individual pupils, either the unusually backward 
or the unusually advanced, according to their 
needs. There is always enough work to do for a 
staff of full-time, high-grade substitute teachers. 
Investigations have shown that in some communi- 
ties this plan is already in operation; the larger the 
city the easier it is to adopt the plan. In a small 
community in which funds are strictly limited, it 
is difficult to provide an adequate number of full- 
time capable substitute teachers. Every effort 
ought to be made, however, to prevent a backward 
step in the intellectual work and the behavior of 
pupils in a classroom when the regular teacher is 
incapacitated for a limited period. 
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Happy to Say—s, WILLIAM Mc ANDREW 


B* NEXT September the number of news- 
papers hailing the opening of school with a 
sarcastic paragraph on the editorial page will be 
smaller than ever. The metropolitan dailies have 
quit doing it. 


COMPANY of Chicago teachers, seven years 
ago, organized a quiet little committee and 
asked the leading American journals to check up 
on the old idea that children hate to go back to 
school after the long vacation. 


HE Chicago Daily News sent out, on school 
opening day, a troop of reporters and camera 
men to waylay the children: “Are you glad to get 
back in school?” The answers amazed the editors. 


OR years caricaturists and jokemen have been 

imagining that children resent the ending of 
vacation and hate their teachers and dislike their 
school. This is what A. Jackson would call tommy- 
rot. 


VERY editor I ever questioned says he remem- 

bers himself going back to school happily at 
the summer’s end whether as a small boy, a high- 
schooler or a collegian. You did the same. And 
your father and mother did likewise. 


HENCE this myth of crawling like snail 

unwillingly to school? It arises out of what 
we sociologissimists know as smartaleckism. Se- 
lect an accepted belief, as trust in the excellence 
of Washington or Lincoln or womankind. Ridicule 
it, sneer at it, and enough people will take notice 
to get your name in print. 


E DON’T know who designed the metal 

soldier boy of 1861 in the grassy triangle 
where Main Street crosses Putnam and Hale, but 
the whole town is aware of a high school class of 
’°32 through mussy daubs of yellow paint on this 
unknown soldier. 


HE Greeks, under sunny skies, in a land where 

sea and mountain made every day a dream 
of beauty, were the gladdest of the ancients. It 
would be a commonplace to sing to Greeks of the 
joy of life. 


UT put into your poems that life is a curse, 
that a man’s worst misfortune is that of being 


born, say it with the artistry of genius and you 
win the fame of an Aeschylus, a Sophocles, a 
Euripides. 


T IS more noticeable to be different than to be 
right. 


IDICULING schools and teachers can be done 
with brains and skill but there is hardly any 
flavor of truth about it. 


HAVE known 1,044 teachers pretty well during 

my time. Of them, six seemed to me and others 
contemptible, selfish and soul-wizened enough to 
make children justified in not wishing to come to 
school. 


IX out of more than a thousand is a smaller 
number of contemptibles than I found among 
other people. 


F YOU make it a point with your editor that the 
public education costs the most money and em- 
ploys the best patterns and companions for chil- 
dren, you will help him see the absurdity of con- 
tinuing an old insult which never was based on 
truth. It is, in effect, a sort of treason against his 
town, his state and his country. 


T IS worth while to call on the editor about four 
cays before school opens, to give him an idea of 
your educational prospectus for the year and to 
tell him how pleasant it is for the whole town to 
read a cheerful editorial on the great march of 
the nation of to-morrow into its schoolhouses of 
to-day. 


OHN WITHERS, one of the deans of New York 
University, told an audience, recently, that I 
said to a Chicago Normal School class which rose 
as I entered the room, “Sit down, my dears. I’m 
not the Star Spangled Banner.” 

Wrong, John. What I said was this: “As John 
Walsh once remarked, etc.” 

Walsh was the wittiest school man I ever knew. 
He said to one of his laziest New York principals, 
“Jim, you ought to be an ocean announcer.” 

“What is that, Mr. Walsh?” 

“As the liner leaves the wharf, you say, ‘Next 
stop, Liverpool,’ and then you rest ten days.” 


NOTHER Walshism: “To make winter pass 
quickly, sign a note due the first of March.” 
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ing economic question of the times. Inquiry 

about it is insistent in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, in state departments of education, in state 
legislatures, in university and other college depart- 
ments of education, in county, city and district 
school administration and in voluntary lay and 
professional groups throughout the country. 

The additional financial resources desperately 
needed in many places in public education and no- 
where more than in the elementary and secondary 
schools in the open country, hamlet and village 
rural districts, will presently be forthcoming. This 
great achievement is already well advanced in a 
few states. It is safe to believe that what has al- 
ready been done by some states will not much 
longer baffle the educational statesmen in others. 

Proper public education facilities, granting en- 
vironmental differences, are fundamentally the 
same in the city and the country. These facilities 
are instrumental and personal. Adequate financing 
is absolutely essential in both respects. Effecting 
a proper balance between the investments in build- 
ings and equipment on the one hand and the human 
agents on the other hand is the conundrum that 
confronts lay and professional authorities in pub- 
lic education, when financial resources are not ade- 
quate. A few illustrations will help make this clear. 


How Shall the Money Be Spent? 


Prin econo public education is an oustand- 


District 5 of a certain township has an available 
budget of $1,125 for the current year. The board 
must decide whether it will hire a teacher for $900 
and invest the balance in the physical improve- 
ments so obviously needed, or give the whole $1,125 
and so get a better teacher. This district can 
finance either a better physical plant or a better 
teacher. The better teacher is chosen. 


District 2 of another township employs a thor- 
oughly prepared and devoted teacher. During the 
year she asks repeatedly for a sanitary and prop- 
erly heated and lighted schoolroom. The following 
year the district must decide whether an increase 
in salary shall be given and this teacher retained 
or a beginning stranger employed and the margin 
of the total budget of $1,350 be used for the greatly 
needed physical improvements. In this case the 
decision is put up to the successful teacher, who 
may have all of the $1,350 as salary or may spend 
as much of it as she volunteers to improve the 
building. This unjust challenge was accepted by 
the teacher and more than $300 of her salary went 
into the realization of her ideals of better living 
and working conditions for the children and her- 
self. 


“Proper” Rural Facilities 


In these simple rural situations the word 
“proper” takes on a new meaning. Proper facili- 
ties in public education can be found only where 
the instrumental and the personal investments are 
adequate in amount and are justly proportioned. 

In a village or consolidated school the same prob- 
lem exists, with the additional items of high school 
and transportation. These are expensive items be- 
cause of the initial equipment of buildings and 
busses and the continuous upkeep of laboratory 
and transportation equipment. The higher salaries, 
especially of high school teachers, add to the ex- 
pense. Here, however, some of the states will give 
special financial aid to localities already financially 
able to help themselves up to specified minimum 
standards, and if the locality has further resources 
available, both state and Federal governments will 
further supplement the local budget. 

Nothing can be gained by depreciating what is 
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being done by state and Federal subsidies, and no 
such depreciation is here intended. But are not the 
most helpless rural communities in many instances 
receiving the least help from the present state and 
Federal procedure? How can citizens in districts 
too poor to provide even minimum expenditures for 
public education bear to see their state and in many 
instances their national government annually add 
to the education budgets of their more well-to-do 
neighbors? Again, how can the essential balance 
in public education be kept when liberal subsidies 
are offered for the introduction of certain subjects 
in the curriculum while other subjects equally 
essential are not so favored? 


An Unequal Distribution of Funds 


Let us look briefly at two true pictures. A con- 
solidated school is organized from three small 
schools in a restricted area but with a relatively 
large population engaged in intensive truck farm- 
ing. A total valuation of less than $800,000 is avail- 
able for local taxation. State help is given for 
transportation and because specified subjects are 
put into the high school. On account of initial 
building expenses and low valuation for taxes the 
requirements that make possible Federal aid are 
beyond the reach of this school. In the same county 
a whole township where large scale general farm- 
ing is done and therefore the population is rela- 
tively low establishes a consolidated school. Here 
there are fewer children and fewer teachers and 
it is necessary to spend more than the former dis- 
trict for one item only—transportation. Here the 
valuation for purposes of local taxation is about 
$2,500,000. This district is able to demand both 
state and Federal aid. How do the thrifty and pa- 
triotic American citizens who live in the first dis- 
trict feel about special financial aid in education 
being granted to their much wealthier neighbor 
and withheld from them? Do they believe that this 
is a proper way to facilitate public education? 

In county education offices throughout the coun- 
try there are to be found provisions for educational 
facilities ranging all the way from the most mea- 
ger to the most complete. How may adequate serv- 
ice be established and financed in regions beyond 
the great metropolitan areas and in the few states 
where local resources in money and leadership plus 
adequate state direction and financing have already 
brought about a proper situation? 

The acceptance of primary responsibility for 
public education by the state and the personifica- 
tion of this obligation in a state superintendent or 
commissioner of education is thoroughly estab- 
lished. The states put varying valuations on the 
importance of this office as expressed in salaries 
paid and in the means resorted to in filling it. How- 
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ever, this office affords conservative and construc- 
tive leadership in American education. To it the 
public looks for direction and control in safeguard- 
ing constitutional and statutory state provisions, 
for the exemplification of scholarship and states- 
manship in the maximum use of institutional and 
personal public education service and for justice in 
making every child citizen of the state as nearly as 
possible an equal sharer in the state’s educational 
benefits. 

A state superintendent who is really a vicarious 
parent for every child citizen of the state is the 
paramount need in public education. As a more 
advanced educational leadership is generally pro- 
vided in urban than in rural education, the state 
superintendent is the most important figure in 
rural education. 

If the person who holds the office of state super- 
intendent has general intellectual and social cul- 
ture, broad knowledge of public education and a 
deep sense of humanity and justice, then the first 
essential for a proper rural education is assured. 
Such a state superintendent will obtain for his de- 
partmental staff the best men and women within 
the reach of his annual budget, though he may have 
to sacrifice numbers to quality. He will put into use 
every instrumental facility known in modern ad- 
ministrative service. He will invoke the results of 
research by the U. S. Office of Education and the 
national and state education associations, the eco- 
nomic and social studies of his state’s experimental 
stations and the faculty and graduate studies ema- 
nating from higher institutions, as well as local 
studies that may be applied all over the state. To 
do all this he will require the help of at least one 
person versed in the financial and instrumental 
aspects and at least one versed in the personnel side 
of public education, who in addition to preparation, 
experience and absorbing interest in the work pos- 
sess real intellectual distinction. 


What a Real Leader Can Do 


When a great state leader has definitely deter- 
mined just what the public education service in his 
state is, he will want to do two things: first, to 
make the public aware of the significant facts as 
rapidly as possible and second to bring to bear 
every legal and moral force within his power to 
correct inequalities. For the first he will develop 
training and resourcefulness in one or more mem- 
bers of his staff. For the second he will make clear 
to his department and to school executives that 
after the collection of a statewide tax for the serv- 
ice of public education, the public money must not 
be permitted to be used disproportionately for the 
advantage of any group in the population. 

For example, since administrative mechanism 
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and personal leadership are more highly developed 
in urban than in rural education, the ease of adapt- 
ing state institutional service to urban conditions 
will, if not strongly controlled by institutional 
executives, result in minimizing the service to 
rural people. This condition is generally true at 
present. An honest and fearless state leader will 
make it plain to the executives of his higher insti- 
tutions that such a condition will be considered a 
proof of administrative inefficiency that will not 
be long endured. 


Some Outstanding Examples of Negligence 


A story or two will reveal existing conditions 
that are present in varying degrees in many state 
institutions of higher learning, conditions that are 
important because they influence the general pub- 
lic and in particular because from the special 
departments of these institutions are enlisted the 
most trusted leaders in the intellectual, economic 
and social organizations of the state. 

A gifted young leader in public education who 
had recently earned the highest graduate degree 
in the school of education of his state university, 
in discussing a practical and constructive problem 
in rural education prefaced his remarks by the 
statement that of course he had not especially 
studied rural education. Not only this confession 
of ignorance but the indifferent attitude with 
which he made the confession would shock any 
honest state superintendent. A member of the 
school of education faculty in the same state uni- 
versity on being asked why some specific instruc- 
tion in rural education was not included in the 
offering of his college said, ‘“‘The dean is so pre- 
occupied by his regular work that he finds no time 
to devote to rural education.”’ Could any work be 
more regular or proper for the college of education 
in a state where a full third of the population live 
in open country, hamlet and small village com- 
munities than instruction, especially to graduate 
students, relative to the public school and adult 
education facilities provided for this state’s rural 
population? 

State colleges of agriculture and mechanics 
afford the chief source of vocational education for 
rural people, and these colleges exercise a double 
force in rural education through their preparation 
of vocational teachers for secondary schools and 
their direction of extension work through county 
agents and the 4-H clubs. In both the campus and 
the extension service of these colleges, the facilities 
utilized become more adequate as the students pur- 
sue their specialized vocational instruction against 
a background of general intellectual and social 
culture. This might well be a subject of inquiry 
by the state superintendent. 
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To safeguard the health and comfort of the 
children certain minimum requirements for the 
facilities of public schools may well be set up by 
state authority. It will be necessary for persons 
of understanding and tact on the staff of the state 
department to supervise the enforcement of these 
requirements and to keep them within reach. of 
local resources unless there is supplementary state 
aid. In a local hearing during the rural school 
survey in Pennsylvania in the fall of 1924 a school 
director said, “It is all right for the state to direct 
us to maintain specified minimum standards in our 
public school service, but these state standards 
must not outrun our ability to finance them, unless 
the state provides sufficient money to supplement 
local resources.” This is the crux of the whole 
problem of minimum requirements in instrumental 
facilities. 

To say that teachers may begin or continue 
their service in the public schools upon the comple- 
tion of specified minimum preparation will prob- 
ably force up standards, but such regulations may 
possibly result in cutting down the preparation 
that some bright and ambitious young persons 
would otherwise make. To continue to prescribe 
minimum requirements for the enlistment of the 
teaching personnel one day longer than economic 
and social conditions make it necessary is an un- 
forgivable sin in education. 


Training Rural Teachers 


The responsibility of the state superintendent to 
the state public school teachers is sure to force 
him to acquire an accurate knowledge of the quan- 
tity, the quality and the distribution of the service 
of the state teachers’ colleges as well as of any local 
teacher preparing facilities that may be tempo- 
rarily utilized until minimum standards outgrow 
their economic and educational range. Here again 
the demand for teachers in the urban systems will 
force the less authoritative demand of the county 
systems into the background unless there is per- 
sistent and effective administrative control to the 
contrary. Some of this urbanization of state insti- 
tutions under the present conditions of general 
appreciation of urban life and of widespread de- 
preciation of country life is likely to occur in spite 
of the strongest administrative attempt to distrib- 
ute the teachers college service with honesty and 
justice to all the children of the state. 

In attempts to provide equally well prepared 
teachers for country and for city children there 
will be obstacles that are beyond the reach of the 
teachers’ college executives. These obstacles afford 
points of attack for the state administrative leader- 
ship. This attack may be made by means of a 
fearless statement of the comparative facts, made 
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architects. Much of its information is in chart form 
so that it can be comprehended at a glance. 


The recommendations in this booklet are not 
based on guesses as to what our materials might or 
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increasingly clear in the public mind by reitera- 
tion, until social control will enforce equalization. 
On the other hand the complacency of minor prog- 
ress may satisfy a mediocre leadership and perpet- 
uate the present fraud of inadequately prepared, 
supervised and administered personnel in rural 
education. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been written 
with a full knowledge of the following facts, which 
are the most authoritative now available. In rural 
elementary and high schools are found 53 per cent 
of the pupils and 58 per cent of the teachers of the 
United States. There are 197,957 rural schools in 
the country. Of this number 161,531 are one- 
teacher schools; 20,135 are two-teacher schools, 
and 16,251 are village and consolidated schools. 

Granted that proper educational requirements, 
with admitted environmental differences in organi- 
zation and curriculum, are fundamentally the same 
in rural and urban life, is it not highly improper 
that the average length of the school term for rural 
children is 156 days and for urban children 183 
days; that the total per pupil cost on average daily 
attendance for rural children is $75.01 and for 
urban children $129.82; that the average value of 
school property per pupil enrolled for rural chil- 
dren is $99 and for urban children $299, and that 
the average salary of all teachers, supervisors and 
principals for rural children is $855 and for urban 
children $1,878? 

These national averages when reduced to state 
units show the more progressive states approach- 
ing much nearer to comparative justice in equal- 
izing the public education service to rural and 
urban children. However, can any informed and 
thinking citizen doubt, when looking at the situa- 
tion as presented in this discussion, that intelligent 
and tireless attack is in order? Can there be any 
doubt in the mind of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education or in the minds of state and 
county superintendents of education, who repre- 
sent the child citizens’ main social and executive 
safeguards against the fraud of inequality in pub- 
lic education facilities, can there be any doubt or 
hesitation upon tke part of these responsible exec- 
utives that every resource within their power 
should be invoked for effective equalization? 


Equalization of Funds Is Needed 


This nation needs an integrating and clarifying 
service upon the part of the Office of Education to 
make this problem plain to the whole public. This 
is of vital importance to ensure local and personal 
participation in citizenship, and it is, if possible, 
of even greater importance in keeping the nation 
aware of the inescapable interdependence of city 
and country. 
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Proper facilities for rural education demand 
state equalization funds adequate to the need, dis- 
tributed where the need is without reference to 
the promotion of special features in either organi- 
zation or curriculum. The place to promote ad- 
vanced ideas regarding organization and subject 
matter is in the minds of the people, not in their 
pockets. Proper facilities in rural education de- 
mand adequate personnel in administration, super- 
vision and teaching equal to the best to be found 
anywhere in public education. These two great 
endowments of rural education, the instrumental 
and the personal, are inextricably linked together. 





What Education Costs for the City 
Child 


Sixty cents, the price of a pound of candy or a 
single golf ball, buys one day’s education for a child 
in the average city public school. 

This fact is disclosed by the figures presented in 
“Per Capita Costs in City Schools,” a biennial 
study prepared by the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Statistics from a representa- 
tive group of American cities show that the total 
average annual cost per child for teachers’ services 
for nine months, for heat, janitor service and, in 
most instances, school supplies, books and library 
facilities, is $108.87. 

Since instruction costs, which include teachers’ 
salaries, books and the library, make up three- 
fourths of total school costs, the city child gets the 
service of trained teachers and useful textbooks 
for approximately 47 cents per day or 8 cents an 
hour. 





Subjects That Are Taught When 
the Law Steps in 


A wide variety of subjects are now required 
specifically by law to be taught in the public schools 
of a number of states, Mina M. Langvick, senior 
specialist in elementary school curriculum, points 
out in a survey on state courses of study just pub- 
lished by the Office of Education. 

Direct legislation now covers thirty-six subjects 
ranging from Bible reading to the study of science 
and from thrift to prohibition, the study discloses. 
More than 300 laws relate to nationalism. 

The teaching of the effects of narcotics and in- 
toxicating liquor is now mandatory in forty-eight 
states, while eighteen have laws setting aside one 
day for consideration of temperance. The consti- 
tution must be taught in thirty-seven states. 
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Schoolhouse Planning: 
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Planning the Ultimate School Plant 


Possible future requirements, the disposition of the present 
plant, the choice of sites and the determination of the rate of 
achievement are to be discussed in this new series of articles 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, School of Education, 
University of Michigan 


HIS series of studies upon the development 
of the public school plant program has been 
concerned so far with the development of 
the educational policies, the social and economic 
survey and the appraisal of the existing plant in 
terms of these data. The next four articles will 
discuss the planning of the new physical plant and 
will include a consideration of: (1) the possible 
future school plant requirements; (2) the best 
disposition of the present plant; (3) the best loca- 
tion of centers for immediate or future needs; (4) 
the determination of the rate of achievement or 
the annual plant program. 

As a result of the appraisal of the existing plant, 
the superintendent should have a clear-cut picture 
of the general problem of future needs and the 
base upon which he may build. The study of the 
current plant has supplied him with a classifica- 
tion of the existing possibilities of: (a) units that 
will satisfactorily fit into the future plant without 
change; (b) units that will be satisfactory if the 
site, the plant or both, are enlarged or remodeled; 
(c) units that will not form a part of the future 
plant but that may be allowed to exist for a number 
of years or through their economic life; (d) units 
that must be abandoned as soon as it is physically 
and financially possible to do so. 


Possible Future Requirements 


The finished plant should be an interpretation 
of existing and proposed educational policies and 
needs as developed through survey. The first con- 
sideration is therefore the extent or scope of these 
policies. Let us assume that the seven-three-three 
plan has been adopted. It is immediately obvious 
that seven-year elementary schools, three-year 
junior high schools and three-year senior high 
schools must be provided. The adoption of the 
extent of organization, coupled with the desired 
size and spacing of units in the elementary and 
secondary divisions, will point to the type and size 


of the sites required, at a ratio of sixteen-four-one. 

The study of the extent of organization also 
gives the range of age groups to be included in the 
educational program. Earlier in the survey the 
probable future growth of the community was 
determined and the relationship between the 
school census and the total population determined. 
At this time consideration of potential holding 
power, extent of organization, the relation of age 
spread to organization in terms of acceleration and 
retardation, provide a basis for the probable future 
amount of service required. 


Determining Organization Policies 


The earlier analysis of population trends with 
respect to land occupancy will indicate the places 
that must be cared for immediately and those 
whose needs lie in the future. At this point in the 
survey, all of the basic information considered and 
gathered earlier may be brought together and 
given careful attention. The geographical, eco- 
nomic and social tabulation of these data into maps 
will supply the means through which these educa- 
tional policies may be applied. 

The adopted policies will also indicate the char- 
acter of the organization. The type selected for 
illustration is the seven-three-three. The units 
possible of salvage in the existing plant have been 
carefully studied with respect to their possible fit 
into the new plan. The application of the organiza- 
tion policies to the tabulated and mapped data will 
offer a means for laying out the ultimate school 
districts. Organization type, together with desir- 
able size, territorial growth, probable land use and 
population spread will make it relatively easy to 
determine the number of each type of facility to 
be provided. 

A survey of the existing instructional program 
and its ascertainable extensions in terms of 
adopted policies should give to the executive the 
means of determining probable progressive hold- 
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ing power and the type of physical institution to 
be provided. Curricular translation into physical 
needs was discussed at length in an earlier article 
on educational designing. 

Administrative policies with respect to organi- 
zation and the method of operating the instruc- 
tional program now begin to play a definite part 
in the specific planning of the new physical plant. 

The distance a child is expected to travel to 
school having been determined by the board of 
education, these policies will provide a means for 
selection of sites in the newly laid out school dis- 
tricts. 


A General Picture Is Necessary 


It must now be obvious why the foundation 
work of developing educational policies and of 
making a searching physical, economic and social 
survey of the community was so heavily stressed 
in the earlier stages of the study. The problem up 
to the present has been of a twofold character, each 
division being developed simultaneously. The early 
consideration and adoption of educational policy 
were essential not only to establish legal standards 
upon which to determine future needs but they 
were also employed as an appraisal agency in 
classifying the existing plant into groups of units 
to be retained and groups to be discarded. The 
gathering of facts relating to possibilities of need 
and the probable future physical character of the 
community will now serve as a base for the trans- 
lation of these policies into physical needs. 

With the exception of the appraisal of the exist- 
ing plant, the major part of the work was con- 
cerned with the collection of facts and the educa- 
tion of the board to the adoption of comprehensive 
and far-reaching policies. From this point on, this 
information will be sifted and studied and re- 
studied and finally applied progressively to the 
planning and development of the plant. 

The first actual step in the development of the 
plant is to use these policies and data to obtain a 
general picture of the extent of the needs. Spacing 
standards will permit the physical determination 
of the ultimate number of school districts for dif- 
ferent classes of units. It is possible to determine 
in a crude way how many elementary districts must 
be established and what number of junior and 
senior high schools must be planned to serve the 
requirements set forth by these elementary dis- 
tricts. 

It is not yet a question of site determination but 
rather of the preliminary application of spacing 
policies to the physical community, with a careful 
consideration of the peculiarities of terrain, of 
traffic, of industry and of commerce. These tem- 
porary district boundaries may be shifted con- 
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siderably when the problem reaches the final stages 
and all factors have been considered. This pos- 
sible shift is of little consequence for, as a general 
rule, the total shifts will not affect greatly the 
number of proposed districts established as a first 
step. 

If the survey has produced child and adult popu- 
lation density maps over a period of years, these 
tentative districts may be superimposed upon 
these maps by use of colored string. This proce- 
dure will give a clear outline of the successive 
problems of facilities to be provided. It will show 
the population segments to be considered by dis- 
tricts and it will enable the specialist to study the 
progressive changes in development. If a similar 
operation is performed for maps that indicate the 
degree and type of land utilization, correlative 
trends may be discovered. 

After both data and policies have been applied 
to the problem and the general need tentatively 
determined, it is possible to have a gross picture of 
the possible future school plant requirements. The 
general overview is essential as a means of devel- 
oping understanding and appreciation of the situa- 
tion in its entirety. If the general facts have been 
firmly established, each subsequent and more de- 
tailed procedure will be considered and developed 
with the major problem being constantly borne in 
mind. 

In actual practice all of these operations includ- 
ing the appraisal of the existing plant, are, in the 
case of the specialist, so well merged in progressive 
activity that it is difficult to separate them. It is 
well, however, for the beginner in this field, par- 
ticularly the superintendent if he undertakes the 
study personally, to see clearly the logical succes- 
sion of activities and to follow them in their time 
sequence. This practice will avoid confusion and 
will prevent the omission of essential phases in 
development. 

After the general picture has been determined it 
is possible to consider in greater detail the best 
methods of disposal of the present or existing 
school plant. 





Edison Abandons Scholarship 
Contest 


A recent announcement says that Thomas A. 
Edison this year has abandoned his scholarship 
contest by which he picked the country’s “bright- 
est” high school graduate to send through college 
at his expense. Business conditions are given as 
the reason for abandoning the contest. Each con- 
test, it is pointed out, including the cost of edu- 
cating the winner, amounts to $25,000. 
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Your Everyday Problems:* 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Why School Bond Issues Fail 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


a discussion was presented showing the fre- 

quency of school bond failures in Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin during 
1928-30. Information concerning school bond 
failures is of little value to school boards and ad- 
ministrators unless the causes of such failures are 
also available.’ 

Some people attribute the unprecedented in- 
crease in school building construction during 
1919-25, with the accompanying school bond 
issues, almost entirely to the fact that the World 
War had delayed the construction of buildings so 
greatly that the period of 1919-25 was largely a 
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*Discussions in this department deal with problems that frequently 
confront principals and superintendents. Inquiries on problems of this 
nature should be addressed to Doctor Fowlkes. 

‘Inez V. Summers, graduate student at the University of Wisconsin 
has contributed the statistical part of this discussion. 


matter of “catching up” with a badly checked 
school building program. It must be admitted at 
once that the World War did much to retard school 
building construction prior to 1919-25, and hence 
that period was marked by great school building 
activity. On the other hand, it must also be con- 
ceded that factors entirely apart from a national 
crisis entered into the situation. In the first place, 
the postwar period was one in which this country 
became more keenly conscious than ever before 
of the importance of public schools. In the next 
place, this same period was one in which profes- 
sional educators recognized the fact that some 
fundamental revision in the school curricula was 
essential. These two factors inevitably led to rec- 
ognition of the inadequacy of old school plants and 
the necessity for suitable new school buildings. 


TABLE I—CAUSES OF BOND ISSUE FAILURES IN 164 SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF 5 STATES 





Causes 


. Amount of issue too large 
. Tax rate already too high 
3. Proposed expansion unnecessary 
. Economic depression 
. Local disagreement on proposed site 
. Local disagreement on type of structure 


. Antagonism between factions.............. 


. Lack of publicity 
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TABLE II—CAUSES OF BOND ISSUE FAILURES IN 37 CITIES AND 47 COUNTIES OF OHIO 


Causes 


Amount of issue too large 

Tax rate already too high 

Proposed expansion unnecessary 
Economic depression 

Local disagreement on proposed site 
Local disagreement on type of structure 
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The daily output of a lathe operator drops. A 
child grows listless and inattentive as the school 
day drags into afternoon. An office worker 
slumps idly at his desk, neglecting the work be- 
fore him. 


The boundless energy that drove a business 
genius to the top rung of the ladder, slips silently 
away, leaving only a dull clod of a mind and body. 


Yet doctors tell us that constipation is really 
nothing but a habit—or rather the lack of one. 
It is a chronic disorder, of millions, induced by 
irregular evacuation during youth. 
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He Took Up 


the Draftsman’s Pencil to 
Battle Constipation 


The Clow Soldier of Sanitation took up the 
draftsman’s pencil to fight this enemy of modern 
man and industry. 


His first attack was for the coming generation. 
It resulted in a closet bowl, efficiently designed 
to make evacuation easier and more certain for 
school children. 

For many years careless designers had been in- 
flicting high bowls upon children in school toilet 
rooms. 

The seat of the Clow Bowl was lowered, 2 inches 
closer to the floor. The position of the child is 
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natural, with knees high and stomach muscles 
relaxed. Thus by making evacuation easier, 
regularity is made more of a habit. 

Following this first bowl have come others on the 
same idea to help grown-ups in all walks of life. 
And the Soldiers of Sanitation score another 
important victory in their battle against unclean- 
liness, pollution, ill-health and inefficiency. 

















The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is a specialist on the 
acute problems of sanitation that confront every tuild- 
er of a school, hospital, industrial plant or other pub- 
lic building. At his finger tips is the accrued expe- 
rience of Clow’s 52 years experience—at his back tke 
complete line of fixtures to meet every mass plumbing 
need. Call him in. This is Jerry Kinnally, Chicago 
Office—Arch. Rep. 
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Many persons attribute the marked failure of 
proposed school bond isues during 1928-30 to 
general economic conditions. It must be conceded 
that the general depression, particularly during 
the last eighteen months, has contributed greatly 
to the failure of many'school bond issues. But here 
again, several factors are controlling the situation. 
In the first place, the nation is relatively in a much 
better situation with respect to school buildings 
than it has ever been before. In the next place, 
despite the fact that the public still recognizes 
the importance of public schools, the present sys- 
tem of financing such schools has long since proved 
inequitable and inadequate; in the third place, as 
will be shown in the following discussion, quite 
often noneconomic factors are the controlling 
elements in the success of school bond issues. 

It is hoped that the following discussion will 
prove helpful to boards of education and school 
administrators in the formulation and execution 
of long term school building programs. Sound 
school building programs certainly cannot be exe- 
cuted if the factors shown here are the determin- 
ing influences in providing for proper physical 
plants for the boys and girls of this country dur- 
ing their public school experiences. 

In the judgment of school superintendents, 
Table I shows why proposed school bond issues 
failed in Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Wisconsin during 1928-30. It is significant that 
the most frequent cause of failure is that of an- 
tagonism between factions within the communi- 
ties. Too often a desire to sell real estate, or 
personal prejudice, is the basis for deciding the 
educational needs of a community. 


Desirable Personal Relations Necessary 


Again on the basis of the judgment of school 
administrators, Table II shows why proposed 
school bond isues failed in thirty-seven cities and 
forty-seven counties in Ohio during 1928-30. Here 
again antagonism between factions is shown to be 
the most frequent cause of school bond failure. 
A close second is disagreement on the proposed 
site. These data are corroborative of those shown 
in Table I, and surely afford much food for 
thought for citizens and professional educators 
alike. 

In the last analysis, administration is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of desirable personal 
relations. To be completely successful, an admin- 
istrator must apply this thesis to the constituency 
of a community as well as to the school staff. 
Unless school administrators are able to observe 
this thesis, not only proposed school bond issues 
but many other major educational programs are 
doomed to failure. 
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“Alcohol, Hygiene and the 
Public Schools” 


Forty-six of the forty-eight states have laws 
requiring public schools to teach the effects of 
alcohol and other narcotics on the human system, 
Amos W. W. Woodcock, director of prohibition, 
declared recently in a statement announcing the 
publication of a factual monograph entitled 
“Alcohol, Hygiene and the Public Schools.” 

Arizona and Wyoming are the two states which 
have no laws on the subject. In Wyoming, how- 
ever, the matter is left to the discretion of the state 
superintendent of education. 

This monograph was prepared by the division 
of research and public information of the Prohi- 
bition bureau for distribution to Federal and state 
officers and on request to anyone interested. 

The monograph contains a digest of state and 
federal laws on the subject of hygiene and scientific 
temperance teaching in public schools, with a his- 
tory of the law of each state, showing the first law 
enacted on the subject and bringing the record of 
the law down to January 1, 1931. It is shown that 
forty-six states of the United States have laws re- 
quiring the teaching in the public schools, of the 
effects of alcohol and other narcotics on the human 
system. 





584 Institutions Offer Courses 


in Home Economics 


Instruction in the study of home economics is 
now offered by 584 institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, according to the Office of 
Education in a statement just made public by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Of this number 322 reported as having a four- 
year curriculum in home economics leading to a 
baccalaureate degree, 1,500 teachers and an en- 
rollment of 37,619 students. 

Eighty-eight of these institutions reported as 
having courses in home economics but not grant- 
ing a degree in that subject. Seventy-eight of 
these have 176 teachers and a student enrollment 
of 3,502 students in home economics. 

Ninety normal schools and teachers colleges 
reported as offering courses in home economics 
but not granting a degree in that subject and as 
having 137 home economics teachers. Eighty- 
three of these institutions reported as having 
enrolled 6,556 students. 

Of the 584 institutions reported as offering 
home economics, 547 reported 50,640 students 
enrolled in this subject. 
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_ You cant 


raise cotton 
in 
MINNESOTA 


Atmospheric conditions are 
against the raising of this splen- 
did product so far north. 

AND ATMOSPHERIC CONDI- 
TIONS PLAY JUST AS IMPOR- 
alte. TANT A PART IN THE SELEC- 

v TION OF PROPER FENCING 

WHEN COST PER YEAR OF 
SERVICE IS CONSIDERED. 
The corrosive elements in the atmosphere vary in 
different localities. No one fence will successfully 
withstand all these destructive influences. That’s 
why PAGE Fence is available in these four fine 
metals — so that selection can be made according 
to conditions under which it is to serve: 
1. PAGE ALCOA ALUMINUM 
2. PAGE ARMCO INGOT IRON 
3. PAGE COPPER-BEARING STEEL 
4. PAGE ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
Call in a PAGE Fence expert. He will tell you which 
PAGE Fence will give the longest service at the 
least upkeep in your particular locality. 

76 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence everywhere. 
Write for name and address of plant nearest you. 
They will gladly consult with you and offer sug- 
gestions from plans to erection. Also, send for new 
illustrated booklet—Border Patrol—which contains 
complete information and shows various styles. No 
obligation. Address Page Fence Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Dept. E67, Chicago, Il. 
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In Your School 
Auditorium 





In modern school auditoriums the FA Ma- 
jor System is most generally selected be- 
cause it combines performance—ability 
equal to that of finest theaters (where it is 
also a leader) with absolute safety to oper- 
ator, actors and audience, with many other 
features valuable in school work. It is pre- 
set, preselective, remote control of both 
stage and auditorium lights. 


Let us send you the data on this 
—comprising some real infor- 
mation. Estimates furnished 
without obligation. 


FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CO. 


ST. LOUIS 


Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 

L. A. Crow, Cc. B. Rutledge, 

64 Cone St., N. W. 203 Monroe Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wolfe—Mann Mfg. Co. Leo H. Cooper, 

312 S. Hanover St. 422 Builders’ Ex. Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 

J. J. Cassidy, W. J. Keller 

231 Congress St. 203 Natchez Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Magazine & Natchez Sts 

Ralph E. Jones, New York 
ones a Ave. Fred G. Kraut, 

> oo . 419 W. 54th St. 
Major Equipment Co., New York City 


Omaha, Nebr. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Lee Van Atta, 

340 Fremont St. 
Seattle, Wash. 

R. E. Dryer, 

91 Connecticut St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

P. E. Ebersole, 

214 8. Victor St. 
Toronto, Can. 

Amalgamated Elec. 

Co., Ltd. 

Gen. Sales Office, 

372 Pape Ave. 
Vancouver, Can. 


ne. 
4603 Fullerton Ave. Amalgamated Elec. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Rg oy 4 Co., Ltd. 
E. F. Schurig, Philadelphia, Pa. Granville Island 
4 = >, \] , . i 
05 East Pearl St. W. A. MacAvoy, Jr., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


1 
Cleveland, Ohie Amalgamated Elec. 


rank Reske 244 North 10th St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Co., Ltd. 


684 The Arcade : : 677 Notre Dame Ave. 
Dallas, Texas Wm. A. MacAvoy, Jr., Calgary, Alberta 

R. S. Wakefield, Dist. Mer. Amalgamated Elec. 

1814 Allen Bldg. R. E. Thomas, Corp 


1301 lith Ave., East 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Amalgamated Elec. 


Detroit, Mich. 
H. H. Norton, St. Loui 


O. H. Rottman. 
3650 Windsor Place 


2663 Wabash Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Robert Baker, 
19 E. 14th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. Zinsmeyer, Co., Ltd. 
1006 Mountain St. 


wan (FA) ss 


Co., Ltd. 
18 Mary St. 
Montreal, Can. 
Amalgamated Elec. 
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Practical School Administration: 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Miscellaneous Expenses That May 
Be Reduced to Save Money 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


expenses not properly listed under per- 

sonnel or supplies. A list of them would 
include such items as fuel, rent, insurance, com- 
pensation, pensions, taxes, surety bonds, tele- 
phone, telegraph, light, power, laundry, freight, 
piano tuning, tuition, tax collecting, water, com- 
mencements, school banks, institutional care, 
transportation and special appropriations such as 
those for school athletics and for the school paper. 

Here, again, it is possible to save money, pos- 
sibly more than at other places, but care must be 
taken not to interfere with function unless we are 
sure that such a procedure is wise. Again we 
must not practice false economy. There are, how- 
ever, many legitimate ways in which the school 
can save money and at the same time maintain an 
effective system. 

There is the matter of commencements, for 
instance. Urbana, Ohio, states that the Wood- 
stock High School in order to economize in times 
of depression worked out a unique program for 
commencement by eliminating the customary 
speaker on commencement night and having 
members of the senior class present the talks 
instead. Music was supplied by the school. 


B “Other Expense” is meant those current 


Economizing on Commencements 


This school is to be complimented. Schools exist 
for the children. Parents pay taxes in order that 
their children may be educated. Commencement 
is possibly the one time in the year when a large 
audience of citizens attends a school function. 
Here is the time to show the taxpayers what is 
being done with their money. Who can better 
make this demonstration than the children who 
have received the benefits of the school for the 
longest time—those about to graduate? Possibly 
next year and the year after, whether the depres- 
sion continues or not, the pupils in Urbana will 
present their own commencement. They will 
demonstrate abilities, skills and techniques ac- 
quired, they will show evidence of preparedness 
to assume their rightful place in the democracy 


and they need not necessarily do it by means of 
talks. 

Many other cities in the country have found 
such vitalized commencements effective and inex- 
pensive. Economy and progress have _ been 
achieved at the same time. 


Plumbing Fixtures Must Be Watched 


Every school system must have water. Some 
cities supply this to the schools free, as it is done 
in Highland Park, Mich. The cost of water may 
be reduced by the use of spring valve faucets and 
by the elimination of leaks. Why should fountains 
run when school is not in session? Why should 
worn out valves be permitted so that water drips 
from turned off showers. Why not test the meters 
when school is not in session and see how much 
unused water is being paid for? It is said that 
water leaking through a sixteenth-inch aperture 
will amount to about 204,000 gallons in a year’s 
time. 

The matter of broken glass is an important 
problem. This topic may not be classed under the 
head of other expense—possibly rather it comes 
under supplies for maintenance of buildings, but 
now is a good time to mention it. The school board 
in Chicago discovered that it was paying thirty- 
five cents per pupil per year for broken glass. 
The total bill was upwards of $162,000 last year. 
In each of 101 schools, $562 or more was spent 
for broken glass. The glass bill for the schools of 
Chicago would provide more than enough teachers 
for the entire city of Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Chicago’s superintendent, William J. Bogan, has 
suggested several remedies: Keep premises free 
from “throwable” materials; prohibit ball play- 
ing close to the building; carry cut a prompt 
investigation of the breakage; make every effort 
to apprehend the culprits, going to court if neces- 
sary; talk it up in school—assemblies, classroom 
and clubs; obtain community cooperation through 
reports to parents and to neighborhood groups. 

The other day I talked to a man who lives in a 
town in which it was necessary to close the ele- 
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| DURABILITY 








CUARANTEEO 
SATISFACTORY 4 


“IT 1S THE 





For Handling Acids and 
Corrosive Wastes 
Specify... 














Upkeep costs are negligible in a laboratory 
equipped with solid Alberene Stone table-tops, 
shelving, sinks, etc. Stain-proof, fire and flame 
proof, highly resistant to action of corrosive 
acids and fumes, Alberene Stone is also easy 
to clean. 


U. S. Appraisers’ Stores used their Alberene 
fixtures for about twenty years then moved 
them to their new building. Bear that in mind 
when thinking of initial cost of equipment. 


Technicians who have used Alberene in every 
important laboratery built in the past thirty 
years are the best witnesses to the durability 
of this stone for all laboratory working sur- 
faces. 


Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 23rd 

Street, New York. Branch Offices at Boston, 

Chicago, Philadelphia, Newark, N. J., Cleve- 

land, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Washington, D.C., 

Richmond. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, 
Virginia 


IBERENE 


STONE 
Table Tops, Fume Hoods, Shelving, Sinks 





KNIGHT-WARE 
PIPE and FITTINGS 


Positively acid, alkali and corrosion proof 
regardless of strength or temperature of 
solution... Tough and Durable and resist 
abrasion to the highest degree .. . 


Economically and easily installed. Hung 
in the same manner as any other material, 
one hanger per length on horizontal lines 
and one support per ten feet on vertical 
risers only being required. Joints are eco- 
nomically made and easily poured and will 
withstand fully 20 pounds pressure... 

Less expensive than silica irons and 
most other acid proof equipment. 

Permanent. Will last the life of the 
building in which it is installed. 

We are prepared to supply you with any 
size, type or design of Fittings, either 
standard or special, that you may require. 

eee 
Our new 48-page catalog on KNIGHT-WARE 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


containing complete details and fully illustrated 
will be mailed upon request. Send for your copy. 


MLAURICE A. KNIGHT 


COOK SETTLEMENT STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 


Offices: 
NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
804 World Bldg. 600 Arch St. 230 N. Canal St. 


Beekman 3-1657 


SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. Ist Nat’! Life Bldg. 
Douglas 375 Main 1784 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
1307 Notre Dame St., W. 
Main 2625 


Rittenhouse 6300-6301 Franklin 4658 
NIAGARA FALLS 
309 United Office Bldg. 
Niagara Falls 507 
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mentary schools on May 22, 1931, because of a 
lack of funds. Somehow the high school principal 
convinced the board of education that the sec- 
ondary schools should continue through the regu- 
lar period. The situation in that town is so hopeless 
financially that teachers had to take cuts varying 
from 5 per cent to 12.5 per cent of their salary, 
with a promise of only seven months’ work during 
1932. The town in point is a town of splendid 
homes, of home owners and home lovers. Yet it 
does not have sufficient money to provide an edu- 
cation for its children. It is significant to note 
that in a community only eleven miles away from 
this same town a large moving picture theater 
established a new high record for gross receipts. 

I asked the local telephone manager if the 
Rotary Club or the Lions and Exchange Clubs 
were doing anything about school finances. He 
could cite no instances. I asked him if the tele- 
phone equipment used by the board of education 
in its buildings was the most efficient and the 
least costly. He said he thought it was not. He 
was of the opinion that a single central switch- 
board for the entire system would be better than 
the individual building phones. 


Diplomas, Power, Bonding 


How large do school diplomas have to be? Ac- 
cording to a recent report New York City has 
reduced its diplomas to what is known as the 
“apartment house” size. The cost has been low- 
ered accordingly and a saving of nearly 50 per 
cent effected. 

There is also the question of power rates. One 
school system in Michigan contemplated install- 
ing its own power plant. When the local power 
company heard of this, it lowered its rate so that 
the school system will save nearly $4,500 annually 
on its present consumption. Lights should be 
turned off when they are not in use. One Michigan 
school conducted such a light saving campaign 
and reduced its light bill by almost $2,000 in one 
year. 

When telegrams are sent, voucher copies should 
be made and forwarded to the bookkeeper or ac- 
countant so that they may be checked against the 
bill. No extra nonbusiness messages can then 
creep in. 

How are long distance telephone calls handled? 
Are they prohibited over the regular line unless 
registered by the clerk in attendance? Many 
schools have installed pay stations. 

In the matter of surety bonds, much money can 
be saved by making a careful study of who is 
bonded, who needs to be bonded and for how 
much. Bonding is good business, but overbonding 
is a waste of money. 
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Does the school have too many printed forms? 
Are they all used? Possibly they are used on the 
back as scratch paper. That makes an expensive 
supply. I know a commercial organization that 
has approximately twelve different requisition 
forms where one would do for the reason that 
they cannot rely on the individual who orders them 
to state clearly what he wants. Why give it to 
him then? The costs of these extra forms, the 
storage space necessary for them and the possible 
attendant inefficiency of the executive using them 
might all be eliminated. Fewer forms mean econ- 
omy and efficiency. 


Other Opportunities for Saving 


The matter of determining what is the right 
fuel for the school system is an important matter. 
Obtaining this fuel thereafter is also important. 
In The NATION’S SCHOOLS for August, 1929, this 
subject was discussed thoroughly. 

Many school systems find it much cheaper to 
operate their own laundries than to send the work 
out. In the “School Economies” pamphlet recently 
published by the Michigan Education Association, 
there is mention of a school system that employed 
five full-time individuals in the laundry. Attention 
was given to the costs of the department by the 
assistant superintendent and it was discovered 
that by purchasing $1,500 worth of secondhand 
machinery in addition to that on hand, it would 
be possible to operate the laundry with two regu- 
lar employees with some possible additional part- 
time assistance. In the first year of this new plan, 
the machinery was paid for and the annual labor 
costs reduced a little more than $2,000. Tumblers 
were installed for drying towels with exhaust 
steam, and the cost of gas to the system was 
reduced nearly $600. 

When I first took over the business affairs of a 
certain school system, I received a bill from the 
local authorities for a special assessment paving 
tax. It was for more than $2,000. I merely put 
the bill in the back of my desk. A year later 
another one was received for the next installment. 
I filed that away, but decided that I would notify 
the city authorities that school districts in Michi- 
gan were not subject to special assessments. Of 
course the taxpayers themselves do not save this 
money, but it is not a proper charge against the 
school system. 


How Taxes and Insurance Affect Schools 


In that same system I found that payments were 
being made without benefit of refund on the state 
gasoline tax. A perusal of the state law clearly 
indicated that vehicles owned by the state or a 
local municipality were not subject to this tax. 
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Hinging a Story 
on a Hinge 





Toilet door hinges 
are extremely impor- 
tant in maintaining 
the useful life of a 


New Type 
toilet partition instal- Thru-Bolted 
lation. Hinges 


easily installed 
and adjusted, 
positively 
sagless 


The New Two-Piece 
Mills Toilet Partition 
Hinge is made for 
continuous use and 
with the idea that it 
shall never wear out. 
Only two parts (thru- 
bolted to door and 
post) and these per- 
mit the door to be 
easily adjusted to 
come to rest in six 
different positions. 





Modernly designed 
and made of satin 
finish white metal, 
easily cleaned, permanently attractive 
Hinges are rigidly attached to the doors and 
posts by thru-bolting. 


Hinges are only one of many exclusive fea- 
tures that have made Mills Metal Toilet 
Partitions the most practical in design and 
of greater value to you. 


See Sweet’s catalog or write for special folder. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


**A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose’’ 


Offices — Factories — Toilets — Showers — Dressing Rooms 
906 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 








MILLS<@ METAL 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
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Here Is a True Expression 
of Leadership 


LLUSTRATED is the Century Semi-Recessed Drinking 

Fountain. Created by Century Artists over a year ago, 
it has won a Nation wide acceptance. Exquisitely pro- 
portioned, it harmonizes well with wall masses. Styled 
in the modern manner, it adds a striking bit of detail. 
Its unique design is particularly adapted to corridors, 
and provides free passage way even in the narrowest 
halls. It serves its purpose well. 


Equipped with the famous Century Automatic Bubbler 
Head, it is undoubtedly the most efficient in all America. 
Invented nearly three years ago, this Automatic Bubbler 
Head has created a new standard of sanitation. Connected 
direct to line pressure, it automatically maintains a 
normal, wholesome drinking stream. Volume controls 
and other hand operated devices are unnecessary. It is 
truly Automatic! Each turn of the handle produces an 
amazingly smooth, convenient drinking stream. 


Century Engineers have created both a new standard of 
beauty and efficiency. Century Fountains have scored a 
national success. This is a true expression of leadership. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 
900 NortH Ixtrno!s Sr. 


gba 


Century 
i ~ 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ag (071 7 
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Neither was the gas which was purchased for use 
in the auto shop or for use in the paint spraying 
outfits. Neither was it necessary to pay retail 
rates for licenses for the fleet of school trucks and 
busses. 

The topic of insurance is a large one and would 
take too much space to develop here fully. It is 
wise economy to have the school plant reinspected 
rather frequently, at least once in two years. Each 
time my system was reinspected, additional econ- 
omies in insurance rates were obtained. True, 
certain minor changes were made, but the sav- 
ings more than offset the charges. 

Then again the question of co-insurance on an 
80-85 or 90 per cent basis needs to be analyzed, 
as well as correct appraisals and proper capital 
amounts for the principal sum of the insurance. 
I once feund a school system which was, by its 
own statement, insured for 116 per cent of its 
estimated value. Certainly specific studies should 
be made in the field of insurance. In ten districts 
that were studied it was found that insurance 
varied from 1 per cent to 84 per cent of the esti- 
mated value. 

It has not been intended that this article should 
be exhaustive, but rather that it should serve to 
direct the thought of those who are charged with 
caring for the expenditure of school district funds. 
Slight additional analyses will serve to reveal 
many ways in which money may be saved and 
efficiency retained. 





What a Summer Recreation 


Program Should Include 


That the relationship of a municipal recreation 
program to the school program is essentially a serv- 
ice relationship, is the opinion of C. E. Brewer, 
commissioner of education, Detroit. The problem 
of recreation executives is to obtain the same re- 
sults as education, but not with the same methods, 
he says. School teachers conduct classrooms ac- 
cording to pedagogical rules already laid down 
while recreation workers must appeal through the 
interest and enthusiasm of the individual to ac- 
complish the ends desired. 

Mr. Brewer contends that recreation and educa- 
tion leaders should work in close harmony and all 
available facilities and equipment should be used 
to the advantage of all concerned. According to a 
report recently issued by the National Recreation 
Association, there were over 15,000 school build- 
ings representing an investment of over $5,000,- 
000,000 in 748 cities, and yet there was an average 
of only one out of ten school buildings in those 
cities being used by the citizens of the community. 
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In the 748 cities, only 243 school boards per- 
mitted 1,254 school buildings to be used as eve- 
ning recreation centers. In only 113 school boards 
were there divisions of recreation within the school 
system and nineteen other school boards partially 
supported a recreation program in their city by 
joining with some other city department in financ- 
ing a recreation program. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that boards of education, intellectual as they 
are, could be so shortsighted in this matter. 

All school facilities should be used after school 
hours in every possible way for leisure time activi- 
ties. Activities that are similar to educational 
activities should be organized by recreation work- 
ers from the viewpoint of permitting the persons 
participating to do what they are interested in, 
that is, give them an opportunity to “ride their 
hobbies.” 

A summer recreation program for children 
should not only include active games but should 
include cultural activities, such as: woodcraft, 
model airplane and boat building, story telling, 
handicraft articles, pageantry and safety patrol 
work. 





Progressive Steps in Rural 
Teacher Training 


Progressive steps in rural teacher training are 
enumerated by L. W. Hacker, director, department 
of rural education, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, IIll., as follows: (1) specialized prep- 
aration of rural teachers in 85 per cent of the 
teachers colleges, (2) rural demonstration and 
practice schools established in nearly one-half of 
the teachers colleges, (3) leadership developed in 
local, state and national rural life clubs, (4) great 
increase in the number of colleges offering courses 
in the sociology of rural life, (5) increase in cer- 
tification requirements, (6) decrease in recitations 
per day by the contract plan and by combining the 
social science subjects, (7) increase in the training 
of county superintendents, (8) increase in the 
number of supervisors of rural instruction, (9) 
improvement of training in service, (10) employ- 
ment of special supervisors of health, attendance, 
art and music, (11) abolition of the idea of using 
the rural school as the “‘colts’ pasture”’ for the be- 
ginning urban teacher, (12) extension of rural 
library service, (13) increase in leadership in state 
departments, (14) creation of larger school units, 
(15) cooperation with adult educational programs, 
(16) special pay and recognition for rural service 
and (17) bringing the best to the rural communi- 
ties by community engineers. 
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@DVER SIZE- 
BOOK SUPPORTS 


ideal for class room 
or library! 

















Designed to keep large books upright on 
the shelves. 


Well proportioned, large and strong 
enough to hold those big heavy volumes. 
Sturdy in construction and material. 
They will not bend. 


Nicely finished in black or olive green 
enamel. Black finish supports will be 
shipped unless otherwise specified. 







Height from base to top is 9 in. Width 
is 6 in. 
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GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















EADERSHIP 


is the truest index®© 
of merit = 


There are more Dudley Locks in American 
Schools than any other make. 





Dudley Locks also lead in the newest lock inven- 
tions. Dudley pioneered the self-locking device 
and other improvements which have produced 
the strongest, surest, “easiest-to-operate” lock 


of all. 


If you have a locker problem, write for informa- 
tion to the world’s largest manufacturer of com- 
bination locks. 








Sample Lock Sent for Free 











Examination 

DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. A-87 

26 North Franklin Chicago 
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ric of exceptional 





HOBOKEN 


Baltimore 


THE Top TEST, in which the New 
Witt withstood over 17,000 lbs.— 
almost 9 tons—of pressure. 





THE Sine TEST, in which the New 
Witt showed a permanent deflec- 
tion of only .13 in. 


“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify —“INTER-TWILL” because 
there are more years of service in these 
window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 


shades are washable. 
If total exclusion of light is de- 
sired, specify Interstate “NO- 
LITE” Shade Cloth. Shadow- 


less and light-proof in all colors 
including light colors and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
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strength. “Inter-twill’’ 








NEW JERSEY 
and 


Maryland 






is the most economical 


CAN 


you can use - - - - - - 


Made stronger, WITT 
Cans last longer (they are 
guaranteed to outlast 3 to 
5 ordinary cans). This 
was conclusively proved 
by recent tests at the 
Pittsburgh Testing Labo- 
ratory, when the New 
WITT withstood tremen- 
dous pressures—crushing 
loads—that caused other 
leading brands of heavy 
corrugated cans to crum- 
ple. 


Specify WITT Cans on 
your next order—prove to 
your own satisfaction they 
are the most economical 
cans in the end. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 


2120 Winchell Ave. - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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News of the Month 





























Florence Hale Heads N.E. A. for the 
Coming Year 


Florence Hale, state director of rural education, 
Maine State Department of Education, was elected 
president of the National Education Association 
at its annual meeting held in Los Angeles, June 
28 to July 4. Henry Lester Smith, dean, school of 
education, University of Indiana, was elected 
treasurer. J. W. Crabtree is secretary of the or- 
ganization. 

Outstanding among the topics discussed at the 
convention were: “The Relation of Schools and 
Business”; “The Improvement of Rural Living” 
and “The Integration of All Education.” 

The program was formally opened on Saturday 
afternoon, June 27, with the opening of the ex- 
hibits. The address was made by Willis A. Sutton, 
president, with a response by C. G. Pearse, presi- 
dent, Exhibitors Association, Milwaukee. 

A general session was held on Saturday evening 
on the theme: “Integration of All Education.” 
President Sutton was in the chair. Appearing on 
the program were: George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; the Rev. John 
Wolfe, superintendent, parochial schools, Dubuque, 
Iowa. Frank A. Bouelle, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, presided at the vesper service on 
Sunday. 


What the Pupils Think of School 


“Youth Views Education” was the theme of one 
of the most interesting programs of the meeting. 
It was held on Monday morning. High school pu- 
pils presented their viewpoints of school and school 
responsibilities and problems, a symposium that 
was summarized by President Sutton. 

“The Enrichment of Life” was the theme of the 
general session on Monday evening. In the chair 
was James A. Moyer, president, National Com- 
mission on the Enrichment of Adult Life. 

Two sessions were held on Tuesday morning. 
“The Relation of Education and Business” was 
discussed by two different groups. Presiding at 
one session was Miriam D. Eisner, president, De- 


partment of Classroom Teachers, and at the other, 
Helen Reynolds, school of commerce, Ohio Univer- 
sity. 

“Education and Business” was the theme of 
Tuesday’s general session. It was discussed by 
Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., Augustus O. Thomas, 
president, World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, and W. C. Bagley, Columbia University. 


Discussing the Principal’s Problems 


The principal and his relationships was dis- 
cussed at a joint meeting with the Department of 
Elementary School Principals on Wednesday 
morning. Cassie F. Roys, president of the depart- 
ment, occupied the chair. Speakers on this subject 
were: E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Tex.; Stella Holmes, principal, 
Bancroft School, Omaha, Neb.; Emma Wesley, 
John Faith School, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford, president, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

A second session on Wednesday morning was 
devoted to a consideration of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. This 
meeting was held jointly with the Department of 
Superintendence. 

A delightful diversion for the delegates was the 
Mission Play, presented on Wednesday evening in 
the Hollywood Bowl. The history of the Califor- 
nia Missions is memorialized in this pageant- 
drama. 

Three rural life conferences were held on 
Thursday—one in the morning, one in the after- 
noon and one in the evening. The next ten years 
in rural schools, the next ten years in rural life, 
and how the work of the national agencies can be 
coordinated to serve the rural child were the top- 
ics chosen respectively for the three programs. 
Kate V. Wofford, president, Department of Rural 
Education, presided at the morning session, and 
President Sutton at the other two sessions. 
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CHECK THIS IDEA 


The one outstanding fact about the Mimeograph is 
that it is a money saver. And that’s the reason why 
this is the Mimeograph’s day. As never before it is 
being used by schools and colleges throughout the 
world. Type, write or draw on its famous steneil sheet 
and whatever you record thereon is turned into clean-cut 
duplicates by hourly thousands. Report sheets, programs, 
examinations, grade sheets, bulletins, posters, etc., at high 
speed and low cost! There’s no better method known for 
making every moment of the teacher’s and pupil’s time count 
than a generous use of mimeographed forms. A convenience? 
Yes. An aid to better teaching? Yes. But primarily a money 
saver. Let us show you its place in your school plans. Write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or ’phone branch office in any princi- HEHE 


pal city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. east 
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News of the Month (Cont'd ) 








Bill Will Seek National Broadcast 
for School Use 


A national educational radio program, available 
te every schoolroom in the country, under govern- 
ment supervision, will be advocated in the next 
session of Congress by Senator Dill of Washing- 
ton, joint author of the Federal Radio Act, who 
has just returned from a tour of Europe where he 
studied conditions relative to radio. 

The plan is as yet undeveloped, but it is hoped 
that one may be worked out similar to that em- 
ployed in England, where a national station, 
powerful enough to cover the country is used to 
broadcast the programs for schoolrooms. The 
difficulty to be overcome is the fact that radio in 
England is government controlled, while the co- 
operation of private control must be obtained in 
this country to make any such plan effective, 
Senator Dill explained. 

Concerning conditions found by him in Europe, 
Senator Dill declared that “there is a general fear 
of communism throughout Europe to-day.” In 
Germany, he said, communists spread propaganda 
not by talking against Germany, but by inducing 
prominent German communists to come to Russia 
and speak over the radio of better conditions in 
Russia. 

Senator Dill-said that radio is used for educa- 
tional purposes in some European classrooms, and 
that he believes much benefit is derived from it. 

In England, two or three periods of school pro- 
grams are broadcast each day and the programs 
are sent out to all the schools that have radio 
receiving sets throughout the country. The pro- 
grams usually consist of lectures or music that 
are considered of educational value. 

The great difficulty in those countries lies in 
the fact that only about one-fifth of the class- 
rooms are equipped with radio receiving sets, but 
in England they are beginning to work out a finan- 
cial plan to secure sets for all classrooms. 

All kinds of subjects are discussed during these 
educational broadcasts. 

The Federal Radio Commission could take 
charge of the matter in this country and arrange 
some plan if it would take the initiative but some- 
thing should be ready to present to the Congress 
by the next session, according to Senator Dill. It 
is necessary that if such a plan would prove suc- 
cessful, the Federal and state governments should 


cooperate in taking over the control of the pro- 
grams so that the proper subjects and ideas would 
be presented. 

The system of the control of the broadcasts 
being in the hands of private companies and indi- 
viduals is much better than that of having the 
control vested in the government, Senator Dill 
said. 





American Education Week Set 
for November 9-15 


The eleventh annual American Education Week, 
under the sponsorship of the American Legion, 
the Office of Education and the National Educa- 
tion Association, will be observed November 9-15. 
American Education Week each year includes 
Armistice Day. It is the purpose of this annual 
event to acquaint the public with the aims, achieve- 
ments and needs of the schools. 

The program of the week emphasizes that 
broader ideal of education as set forth in the seven 
cardinal objectives of education as defined by the 
National Education Association: health and 
safety ; worthy home membership; mastery of the 
tools, techniques and spirit of learning; faithful 
citizenship ; vocational and economic effectiveness ; 
wise use of leisure; ethical character. 

The general program of the week, as outlined 
here, will be adapted to the needs of each state 
and community in which it is carried out. 

November 9—What the Schools Are Helping 
America to Achieve in Economic Progress. 

November 10—What the Schools Are Helping 
America to Achieve in Child Health and Protec- 
tion. 

November 11—What the Schools Are Helping 
America to Achieve in Citizenship and Loyalty. 

November 12—What the Schools Are Helping 
America to Achieve in Improvement of Rural 
Living. 

November 13—What the Schools Are Helping 
America to Achieve Through a Higher Level of 
Intellectual Life. 

November 14—What the Schools Are Helping 
America to Achieve Through the Enrichment of 
Adult Life. 

November 15—What the Schools Are Helping 
America to Achieve Through High Ideals of Char- 
acter and Home Life. 
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WAY PAST THE DAYS 





Safe - Footing 


WOOSTER 
TREADS 


Many vital improvements 
have been made in drinking 
methods, but, heading the list 
is the R-S Vertico-Slant Sani- 


tary Fountain. 


This fountain never feels 
the touch of contaminated 
mouths and lips. It prevents 
them from even coming close 
to the jet that spouts the 
water. 





Wooster Safe-Groove Treads are ideal, inexpen- 


sive equipment for school stairways. Their broad, 





deep, safe grooves alternating with ribs of hard, 


The Vertico-Slant with the water passing angularly 
from the jet to mouth makes each drink a safe and sani- 
tary one. Write for bulletin. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


438 No. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 























RIDE YOUR 
FURNITURE 
ON 






—. 
_—. 
TQ 
Special types 
for metal —=€ 





wear-resistant anti-slip provide safe footing for 
both teachers and pupils. There is no stairway 


depreciation where Wooster Treads are used. 


Write for samples and complete 
information 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS, INC. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 








LAWLOR 


ern and efficient. 


FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner—More Sanitary floors for 
Schools. Leading Schools and Universities 
throughout the country are installing 
Lawlor complete Floor Cleaning equipment, 
because by comparison, it is the most mod- 














D 
—— 
furniture yy +r 
s 


SPRING-KUSHION 
GLIDES! 


Save Wear and Tear....on 
chairs, tables, floors and nerves 
The flexible shaft insures full flat contact with 


floors — prevents over-strain On furniture legs— 
eliminates tearing of rugs or linoleum 





NOISELESS—Even on Stone Floors 











Send tor Samples 


BUCKEYE GLIDE CO., Inc. Newvantne 




















The Lawlor Method is the result of 32 
years of experience and enables three men 
to do the work of five in the same time. 


Lawlor All-Steel Perforated Roll Wring- 
ers are built in single and twin pail types. 


Lawlor All-Steel Mopping Tanks are 
made in sizes to meet every requirement, 
25-30-60 and 65 gals. They have separate 
compartments for soapy and clear water, 
an easy operating foot or hand wringer 
and all the latest improvements. 





















MOPPING 
TANKS 


THE LAWLOR ELBCTRIC MACHINE 
Scrubs—Waxes—and Polishes. It is of the 
most advanced design and guaranteed con- 





struction and built in various sizes to meet 
most efficiently every floor maintenance 
problem. 


Let us prove the real merit of the Lawlor 
Method by actual test on your floors and 
under your own supervision. Interesting 
literature with complete details of this 
“Service Test’’ plan will be sent on request. 


S.C. Lawlor Co. 


> Ba «(132 N. Curtis St. 
ELECTRIC “JI” j- CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCRUBBING MACHINES 
| SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING DEALERS 
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News of the Month (Cont'd ) 








Information Sought by A. L. A. on 
Books Sold by Agents 


The American Library Association is asking 
‘teachers and school librarians to collect informa- 
tion on books and sets commonly sold by canvas- 
sing agents, which may be used in reviewing 
these works in the Subscription Books Bulletin, 
published by the association. 

In its first year, the Bulletin has reviewed sixty- 
five books and sets with impartial and outspoken 
comments. To continue this service, the Subscrip- 
tion Books Committee of the association must have 
information, often difficult to obtain, on the books 
and sets not yet reviewed. 

Because some publishers do not wish their sets 
reviewed and sometimes fail to reply to corre- 
spondence, information about sets must be gleaned 
from persons who have had experience with the 
sets. Among the points in which the committee 
is most interested are whether or not sets are as 
represented by their agents, whether they are 
reliable, up-to-date, well arranged and adequately 
indexed. Comments on their general make-up, 
printing and binding, illustrations and their use- 
fulness in schools, homes or libraries, will also be 
welcomed. Comparisons with other similar works 
would be helpful. 

Information may be sent to May Wood Wiggin- 
ton, of the Denver Public Library, who is chair- 
man of the committee. 





Bill to Allow Teaching of Evolution 


Defeated in Tennessee 


The Tennessee house of representatives has 
voted against the repeal of a statute which prohib- 
its the teaching of the theory of evolution in schools 
supported wholly or in part by state funds. The 
vote was fifty-eight to fourteen. 





New $375,000 Union Building for 
Michigan State Normal 


A new $375,000 Union Building is under con- 
struction on the campus of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. The cornerstone was 
laid at the close of the thirteenth annual midyear 


education conference. It has been named Charles 
McKenny Hall in honor of Doctor McKenny, the 
thirteenth president of the college, who has served 
here for the past nineteen years. The Union will 
be the sixth building to be erected during his ad- 
ministration. The other five are: the Administra- 
tion Building; Pease Auditorium; Roosevelt and 
Lincoln High Schools and the new library built 
last year. 





News Reels to Be Utilized in 
History for Schools 


Utilization by educational institutions of large 
quantities of news reel film unsatisfactory for 
commercial exhibition purposes is planned under 
a program drafted by the Office of Education in 
cooperation with representatives of a leading mo- 
tion picture corporation, Bess Goodykoontz, assist- 
ant commissioner of education, has announced. 

Consecutive narratives relating to one educa- 
tional topic will be pieced together from old films 
heretofore discarded by the corporation. 

Upon the request of the producing company, 
the commissioner of education, Dr. William John 
Cooper, appointed a committee to meet in an ad- 
visory capacity with representatives of the com- 
pany. Miss Goodykoontz acted as representative 
of the Office of Education. Already a series of 
films has been prepared and will be presented in 
the form of an experiment with a group of chil- 
dren in Washington in a few weeks. The company 
has films of presidential inaugurations as far back 
as McKinley. These were sorted, and a systematic 
and continuous film has been made from them on 
this phase of current American history. 

Another film is entitled “How the World Prays.” 
In it are presented scenes from various religious 
ceremonies by peoples throughout the world. 
Songs, charts, bells and music are reproduced, but 
in order to prevent any disharmony, there is 
superimposed a muffled musical composition in 
harmony with the general theme. 

Other topics have been linked together and in 
some instances a lecture has been superimposed 
over the film so that throughout the picture there 
is a synchronized explanation. 

A large number of films will be available in a 
short time. Their distribution will soon be pos- 
sible. It is the plan of the company to make them 
available to schools at a low price. 
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She Ci-Xai-y 


SEMI-CIRCULAR WASH SINK 





The EBCO acid resisting finish, individual 
control sprays, temperature control, auto- 
matic pressure regulation, check valves, 
strainers and stops, recess soap tray or liquid 
soap equipment are some of the features 
embodied in this attractive unit. An ideal 
wash room equipment for schools. Width 36”, 
projects 22”, depth 8”. 
Write for Special Bulletin 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
401 W. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Urinals, Closets, 
Steel Toilet Partitions and Drinking Fountains 
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When Should a School 
Operate a Laundry Plant? 


HIS question is answered by one of New York 

City’s leading consulting engineers, in an un- 
biased report now ready for distribution. Whether or 
not you are contemplating the installation of a laundry 
plant in your school, you will find this study of interest 
and value. Write for a copy. 

Incidentally, if you have a particular laundry prob- 
lem put it up to the Troy School Advisory Service, 
which offers its assistance, without obligation. 

TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 


New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - Los Angeles 
Factories: East Moline, Ill., U. S. A. 


J. ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; London, Berlin, Zurich. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Since 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 


Chicago - 











BROWNE WINDOWS 


THROUGHOUT 








TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Sanguinet, Staats & Hedrick William Ward Watkins 
Associate Architects 


Reduce Maintenance 


They assure Perfect Ventilation; Maximum 
Light and Vision; Absolute Weather Protec- 
tion; Safety and Economy in cleaning ex- 
terior of glass from inside; Easy Operation; 
Continuous and Lasting Service; Elimination 
of Street Noises; No Depreciation; Large 
Fuel Saving. 

Built of Copper Bearing Steel, Extruded 
Architectural Bronze, and Aluminum Alloy 
RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD, Inc. 
52-15 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, New York City 














GRIM REALITY— 





If this should happen to your school and any of the little 
ones, the safety for whom you are responsible, should perish, 
your best alibi would be, “We were equipped with Potter 
Tubular Slide Fire Escapes,” because—no life was ever lost 
or any child or teacher ever injured in the many fires in 
schools and hospitals Potter-protected. Besides, it is the first 
fire escape with service records approved by the Underwriters’ 


Laboratories. 


Potter Fire Escapes are constructed in strict accordance with 
Underwriters’ Laboratories specifications. 


p @ T T E R ewan Corp. 


1861 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
| TUBULAR SLIDE Over 3,080 Potter Tubular Slide Fire 
| Fire Escape 


Escapes now in use, many with service 
records and no death or injury reports. 
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Bulletin for Remodeling the “Little 
Red Schoolhouse” Is Available 


The old-fashioned one-room “little red school- 
house” is now out of date, and plans for remodel- 
ing it to improve lighting, heating, ventilation and 
general equipment are contained in a bulletin 
compiled by the Office of Education. 

In spite of the fact that one-room schools are 
being absorbed by consolidated schools through- 
out the country, there still remain 150,000 schools 
of this type, the office points out. Many of these 
are sound structurally and can be changed to 
satisfy modern demands, it adds. 

Rearrangement of windows, elimination of the 
old, rusty, dirty box stove, and introduction of 
innovations such as workrooms, first-aid cabinets, 
auditoriums and bookcases, constitute some of the 
proposed architectural changes. 

The windows should all be moved to the left 
side of the children as they sit at their desks. 
Windows that are too low ought to be raised so 
that the light will come from above. 

Probably more children have to leave school 
because of defective vision than for any other 
cause, the bulletin points out, stressing the im- 
portance of proper lighting. The area of clear 
glass in a schoolroom, investigations have revealed, 
should be equal to one-fifth of the floor space. 

The old, rusty, dirty box stove, mounted on half 
bricks, with a rusty stove pipe, that usurped the 
center of the room is ruled out. A jacketed stove 
set in the end wall is recommended in place of it. 
When enough space is available separate cloak 
rooms for boys and giris with screened lunch 
shelves can be built at one end with a vestibule 
between them to shelter the entrance. 

Floor plans and suggestions for new buildings 
are also given in the bulletin together with the 
plans for remodeling old schools. Six plans for 
one-teacher schools, five plans for two-teacher 
schools, two for three-teacher schools, and one 
vocational and agricultural school design are pre- 
sented. 

Notable among the innovations in rural schools 
are the workrooms in which the pupils learn 
manual training, sewing, cooking, canning, milli- 
nery and obtain laboratory training for agricul- 
ture; folding doors between classrooms, that make 
it possible to throw the whole building into one 
auditorium for community assemblies, and the 


furnaces relegated to the basement. First-aid 
cabinets, fire extinguishers, bulletin boards and 
exhibit cases for trophies are also considered 
essentials for the modern rural school. 

Men and women trained in the old type country 
school would discover one important item of the 
“little red schoolhouse” absent. The platform that 
raised the teacher and her desk on a dais from 
which she looked down upon her class is gone. 
The teacher of to-day wants to be on a level with 
her pupils and she has found the old platform just 
something to stumble over. 





Pennsylvania Educators Take Steps 
to Improve School System 


A movement designed to improve Pennsyl- 
vania’s educational system has been begun, ac- 
cording to a statement by the state department 
of public inspection. 

Twenty-five men and women, representing dif- 
ferent fields of educational activity in Pennsyl- 
vania, met with Dr. James N. Rule, state 
superintendent of public instruction, recently and 
inaugurated the movement. 

The discussion revealed a unanimity of opinion 
regarding: 

1. The urgent need of a financial program that 
will ensure to the school districts of the state suf- 
ficient appropriation. 

2. The necessity of improving the glaring in- 
equalities of opportunity and the educational 
handicaps of rural children. 

3. The necessity for a systematic study of the 
teacher question from the standpoints of training, 
and supply and demand. 

4. The necessity for assembling under conven- 
ient heads the various school laws of the state 
through a recodification of the school code. 

It was decided that these constitute major edu- 
cational problems pressing for solution; that a 
study of remedial measures should begin im- 
mediately, and that later, committees should be 
organized to deal with the following questions: 

Elementary education, including preschool and 
kindergarten; secondary education, including 
junior college; higher education, continuing edu- 
cation, vocational education, radio and other 
sensory aids, library service, health education and 
service, guidance and home school relationship, 
and school housing and equipment. 
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970 hours of 
THIS ...—-— 


485 hours of 
i). 


have you ever stopped to realize 
what it does to your students? 












at his desk, of which about 485 hours are devoted to reading! 
Hours that mould students mentally ...and physically as well. 
The gymnasium and play period can not overcome the phys- 
ical disabilities resulting from continual stooping over and 
slumping in schoo] seats. Educators are be- 


I: the average school year, the average child spends 970 hours 





ginning to realize this. Correct seating is 
also a factor in sight conservation. That 
is why so many schools are adopting the 
American “all-purpose’”’ Universal Desk 
illustrated to the left. 


It is notonly the most scientifically correct posture 
desk on the market today, but serves as well, six dis- 
tinct classroom purposes. You should know this 
desk—the features that make it so outstanding. The 
facts are available. Address Department NS7 please. 


American Seating Company 


Je: Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, 
ee Churches and Public Auditoriums 


GENERAL OFFICES: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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ee FLO willl 


FOR SCHOOLS 
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The above flooring (illustration is actual size) 
meets all the requirements for a SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL FLOORING that will withstand the 
hard usage to which it is exposed by children’s 
feet. 

All ROBBINS FLOORING is seasoned in the 
open air and then mechanically dried, insuring 
toughness and long life. 


ROBBINS FLOORING 


FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
RHINELANDER 
WIS. 
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Scenery 


ASBESTOS CURTAINS 
VELOUR CURTAINS 


and 





Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium Stage 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in 
a position to know the particular 
requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
Stronger‘Than Any 


Other ChairM ade! 





SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 














Ideal for School Auditoriums and Class- 
rooms. Splendid Appearance. Finest 
Quality Throughout. Outlast and Out- 
perform Any All Wood or All Steel 
Chair Made. Write for Folder. Also 
Ask About Our Tab-L-Arm Folding 
Classroom Chairs. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1404 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE,IND. 
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Pupils Show Board What They 
Want in Their School 


Pupils of the Hamilton Township High School, 
near Obetz Junction, Ohio, told their school board, 
in a graphic manner, what they want in their new 
school building and grounds, down to the last tree 
on the landscape, when they presented to the board 
a cardboard model built in miniature and repre- 
senting every feature they think they should have 
in their new educational plant, according to the 
Columbus Dispatch. 

The model was prepared by twelve pupils in the 
class in architectural drafting. First they drew 
the plans for the building which will stand on a 
ten-acre site. They want two tennis courts, a foot- 
ball field, two basket ball courts. The approach to 
the school must be landscaped, providing a park 
for rest and recreation. They have provided for a 
parking lot. They would like to have a golf course, 
a cinder path for track events and even a place for 
bait casting practice. 

In the building, three stories high, they have 
made designations for an auditorium, a gymna- 
sium, a library, offices, laboratories, recitation 
rooms and appropriate rest rooms for both boys 
and girls. 

The model building is made of cardboard. Win- 
dows are of oiled paper. A composition board was 
used for the grounds. Sponges of various kinds 
and pine cones are fashioned into shrubs, trees 
and hedges. Even birch bark is used on the birch 
trees that adorn the school grounds. 

All have been carefully painted and finished, 
down to the plaster of paris benches and the metal 
replica of a Lincoln statue on the approach to the 
building. The final feature is the toy school bus 
painted orange, on the school roadway. 





School Broadcasting Assured 
for Norway 


School teaching by radio became an accom- 
plished fact in Norway recently when the pupils 
of some 150 schools listened in to an instructor 
broadcasting from a central station in Oslo, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

This experiment was carried out after the 
matter had been discussed for some time between 
government, radio and school authorities and re- 
sulted in the Broadcasting Company of Oslo allow- 


ing 20,000 crowns (approximately $5,300) in its 
budget for future school broadcasting. It is 
believed by the originators of the plan that not 
only will this innovation provide a new medium 
of education but that it will also stimulate the use 
of radio sets in the home by those who wish to 
benefit from the “instruction by air.” 





Western Reserve Women’s College 
Has New Name 


The name of the College of Women, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, has been changed 
to “Flora Stone Mather College of Western Re- 
serve University” and the diplomas to the gradu- 
ating class in June were issued under the new 
name. 

For some years the question of a distinctive 
name for the college has been considered. 





Appeal From Decision to Uphold 
Flunking Student 


Gilbert Bettman, attorney general of Ohio, has 
announced that he will participate in an appeal 
from the decision of the common pleas court at 
Sidney, Ohio, holding that a university main- 
tained by state funds cannot dismiss a student on 
the sole ground of inability to pass the required 
number of subjects. 

The decision was rendered in the case of Jean 
West v. Miami University, and the university was 
permanently enjoined from dismissing the stu- 
dent. 

“T am advised,” said the attorney general, “that 
the decision in this case adds tremendously to the 
problems of public educators in all of Ohio’s 
publicly supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing, which are already having difficulty in meeting 
the public demand for higher education with in- 
adequate personnel and equipment, due to a limi- 
tations upon funds available. 

“It is my understanding that this situation is 
especially true of Ohio State University. For this 
reason, I am advising Dr. A. H. Upham, president, 
Miami University, that I will cooperate in every 
way with the attorneys representing the univer- 
sity and will ask leave of the upper courts to 
appear and file briefs as a friend of the court.” 
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PETERSON LABORATORY AND 
LIBRARY FURNITURE represents 


a complete line of the highest quality equipment 
obtainable. Write for catalog. 





L-5060. KEADING TABLE of improved 
construction assuring absolute rigidity— 
legs equipped with cast brass sockets. 








939 STUDENT'S DOUBLE PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemistry and 
Agriculture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE & FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 





Tre SAFETY TRACK 


Safety is an important consideration in the 
school; therefore, safety was given first thought 
in the design and construction of Vallen Noise- 
less All-Steel Safety Track. Simplicity of design 
makes installation easy. Noiseless operation— 
non-metallic cushion rollers operating on oil- 
less, frictionless bearings. Positively fireproof 
and mechanically perfect. 


ALLEN 


CURTAIN CONTROLS AND TRACKS 





Send for FREE booklet 
“Stagecraft for the Non-Professional Drama” 


Vallen Electrical Company, Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO 
































Your Worries Are _—_ 
| With Valleyco on the Job! 


Valleyco Blackboards pay for themselves in 
a short time . . . with satisfaction for you 
. . « because of dependable construction 
by us! 


It pays to get the best! 





IMPROVED 


CINOPLATE CINO- 


BESTOS 


Made with 
Portland ce- 
ment. Grows 
harder with 
age. 


CINO. 
BOARD 


Special proc- 
ess of _ kiln- 
curing each 
panel. 


Backing of Masonite 
Presdwood; outlasts life 
of average school build- 
ing. Surface guaran- 
teed 10 years. 











JTHE VALLEYCO CO,, Inc. 


116-118 E. Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





“Progressive Schools Need Modern Tools” 


FILMO 


“SCHOOL PROJECTOR: 


The modernism of the Filmo Projector is the modernism of 
economy. No waste motion, no unnecessary controls. Years 
of hard, relentless thinking and engineering developed the 
Filmo to its present perfection. Its 375-watt lamp gives un- 
equalled picture brilliancy in classroom and auditorium. Yet 
the Filmo Projector weighs but 10 pounds and can be used 
anywhere, by anyone. Stops for still projection, reverses, 
may be adapted for showing 
color movies and, by adding 
the B & H Filmophone, for 
reproducing sound pictures. 
Ask any Filmo dealer for a 
demonstration, or write for 
Booklet 28—‘*Filmo Motion 
Pictures in Visual Educa- 
tion.”’ Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 1815 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., New York, Hol- 
lywood, London (B & H Co., 
Ltd.) Established 1907. 

Left— The New Filmo 57-GG 375- 

watt Projector. 375-watt models, 

$215 up. 250-watt models, $198 up. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Filmo 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 








In the Educational. Field 








G. W. NICHOLS, superintendent of schools, New 
Brvokland, S. C., has resigned to head the schools 
of Irmo, S. C. 


FREDERICK W. SHEARER, acting superintendent 
of schools in the City School district, Middletown, 
Conn., has been elected superintendent, succeeding 
the late EDWARD B. SELLEW, who died September 
9, 1929. 


H. T. MARSTELLER, principal, Somers Point Pub- 
lic Schools, Somers Point, N. J., has been elected 
to the newly created position of superintendent 
of schools. 


CHASE MACARTHUR is the newly appointed su- 
perintendent of schools, Foxboro, Mass. Mr. MAc- 
ARTHUR has been for the past two years principal 
of the Foxboro High School. 


GRANT T. MOYERS, superintendent of schools, 
Malverne, L. I., New York, resigned recently. 


FLOYD C. FRETZ has been named supervising 
principal of the schools of Downington, Pa., suc- 
ceeding A. B. MOYER, resigned. He was before his 
election supervising principal, Unionville Consoli- 
dated Schools, Unionville, Pa. 


ARTHUR B. ROWELL, for twenty-eight years su- 
perintendent of schools, Glencoe, IIl., has retired. 
FREDERICK L. REDEFER, assistant superintendent at 
Glencoe, will succeed MR. POWELL. 


WAYNE R. PARMER, Jenkintown, Pa., has been 
named superintendent of schools, Belleville, N. J., 
succeeding GEORGE R. GERARD, resigned. 


J. W. JONES succeeds Q. L. WRIGHT as superin- 
tendent of schools, Viborg, S. D. MR. WRIGHT be- 
comes superintendent at Gregory, S. D. 


E. S. BLAcK, Mukilteo, Wash., has been elected 
to the superintendency at Bothell, Wash. 


EDWARD J. RUSSELL has been named assistant 
superintendent of schools, Pittsfield, Mass., suc- 
ceeding MARTIN L. HUBAN. 


Dr. B. O. SKINNER, president, Wilmington Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Ohio, has been named to suc- 
ceed Dr. JOHN L. CLIFTON as state director of edu- 
cation for Ohio. DOCTOR CLIFTON’S term expired 
on July 14. 


G. G. RICKER, head of the chemistry and physics 
department, Brideport High School, Bridgeport, 
lll., is the newly elected superintendent»of schools, 
Vandalia, Ill. 


J. J. PHILLIPS, superintendent of schools, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, died recently. DEAN M. HICKSON, 
principal of the high school, has been named act- 
ing superintendent. 


W. C. RYAN, superintendent of schools, Metaline 
Falls, Wash., has been appointed deputy superin- 
tendent of schools for Spokane County. 


E. D. DENISON, superintendent of schools, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., has resigned. He is succeeded by 
CLARENCE HODGE, Aurora, Ill. 


THE REV. WALTER R. WILLIAMS has resigned as 
superintendent of schools, Unionville Center, Ohio, 
to enter the ministry. 


CARL C. WOLLNER, superintendent of schools of 
Spencer County, Ind., died recently following an 
operation for appendicitis. 


FRANK C. RANSDELL, superintendent, Dunkirk, 
Ohio, has been elected to the superintendency of 
Hardin County. 


J. WARREN AYER has been named superintend- 
ent of schools, Monrovia, Calif., succeeding A. R. 
CLIFTON, who now heads the schools of Los An- 
geles County. 


EMIL KRATOCHVIL, superintendent of schools, 
Clay Center, Kan., died recently. 


HoMER B. Woop has resigned the superintend- 
ency of Rush Township, Ohio, to become superin- 
tendent of schools, Fredrickstown, Ohio. 


C. O. RUTHERFORD, superintendent of schools, 
Adario, Ohio, has accepted the superintendency of 
the schools of Mt. Eaten, Ohio. 


Dr. CLARENCE H. DEMPSEY, commissioner of 
education of Vermont, has recently been chosen 
superintendent of schools, Arlington, Mass., suc- 
ceeding CHESTER A. Moopy. 


Dr. JOHN J. RICHESON, superintendent of 
schools, Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned. 


W. W. WRIGHT, Hope, Kan., is the newly elected 
superintendent of schools, Highland Park, Kan. 


F. H. KENDALL has resigned as superintendent 
of the schools of Lake County, Ohio, and JOHN R. 
WILLIAMS has been appointed to succeed him. 


PAUL PORTER is the new superintendent at Mor- 
row, Ohio. 





